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to Be Heard Forever 


v= American submarine backed away from the 

Japanese gunboat she had rammed somewhere in the 
Pacific, deep in the heart of enemy territory. The gun- 
boat immediately began to fill and settle. 

The Jap, done for, struck like a venomous snake, 
thrashing in its death throes. They manned heavy ma- 
chine guns and opened fire, the bullets cutting white 
spray into the blue surface of the water. The white line 
crept closer to the dark hull of the pigboat. The lead 
slammed into the steel hull and bridge with hard, spite- 
ful clangor. 

The commander of the submarine standing on deck 
gave an order— 

“Clear the bridge!” 

Ratings and officers piled over the protective curtain 
and into the open hatch of the conning tower, in order 
of rank, the lower the rank, the sooner to reach security. 
It is Navy tradition that the highest officer is the last 
to seek safety. 

The commander waited his turn calmly. Bullets 
hissed, ricocheted, whined, punctured the steel bridge. 
They thudded into the body of the waiting commander. 
He fell. ; 

The men came clambering out of the hatch to pick 
him up. On the deck of the sinking gunboat, a Jap crew 
was working desperately to bring a three-incher to bear 
on the sub. The commander gave a second order: 

“All hands below!” 

The order was obeyed. It had to be obeyed. Only the 
officer of the deck remained topside, struggling to lift 
his fallen commander. ' 

The distance between the sub and enemy gunboat 
was increasing. In another moment, the heavy cannon 
could be brought to bear. The skipper gave a third and 
last command: 

“Take her down!” 

The deck officer scrambled down the conning tower. 
The hatch cover slammed shut with an iron clang, 
echoed by the bullets ringing from its side. On the gun- 
boat the three-incher spanged sharply. The projectile 
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yelled as it passed over the diving submarine and tore 
a spume from the surface of the sea beyond. 

Only the top of the conning tower was visible now, 
the wounded officer still clinging to it. 

In a swirl of white, salt froth, the submarine vanished 
beneath the surface. The commander died alone in the 
sea. Many weeks later; the sub came home. 

Some day, when this war is over, midshipmen, wan- 
dering through Memorial Hall at Annapolis where the 
sacred relics of the Navy are kept, may find engraved 
on a tablet a third noble phrase to take its place along 
with those other two that have come ringing down 
through the corridors of history to inspire the fighting 
men of the sea—John Paul Jones’—“We have just begun 
to fight,” and James Lawrence’s—“Don’t give up the 
ship!” 

‘4 will be Commander Howard W. Gilmore’s—“Take 
her down!” 

Commander Gilmore was awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, posthumously, the highest honor that 
his Commander in Chief could beStow upon him, And 
yet by the simple words he spoke he may achieve the 
highest honor that history can bestow—immortality. 

The gunboat tried to ram him. Gilmore, a veteran sub- 
marine man, already twice decorated, with a record of 
26,000 tons of Japanese shipping sunk, evaded the gun- 
boat’s rush, maneuvered his awkward pigboat like a 
yachtsman and sent it crashing at seventeen knots into 
the flank of the Jap. ; 

When Commander Gilmore gave. his last order, he 
knew that he was going to die, that there was no escape, 
no forlorn hope of survival, no chance, or luck, that this 
was the end of life for him. He signed his own death 
warrant to save his ship and his crew. 

Commander Gilmore had a family, a boy, a girl, a 
charming, tender wife waiting for him in New Orleans. 
It was more than his own life that he abandoned. It was 
all of the ties that bound his heart. 

His magnificent cry—“Take her down!”—rose from the 
sea to penetrate the portals of Elysium where all the 
long dead heroes stirred at their trumpet sound and pre- 
pared to greet one who willingly had given his life that 
others might live and the victory be won. 


racy, 1948, by Esquire, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. (Esquire, October 1943.) 
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N INETEEN hundred and forty-three 

has been a busy year for American 
taxpayers. The calendar has been liber- 
ally sprinkled with red letter (tax) days. 
Here is what happened to John Q. Pub- 
lic, a married man with’one child. His 
1942 income was $3,000 and his esti- 
mated 1943 income was $3,900. 

January 1, 1943—His employer be- 
gan deducting $3.10 each week from his 
$75 pay check. This was for the Victory 
Tax, which amounted to five per cent 
on all employees earning more than $12 
a week or $624 a year. 

March 15—John Q. Public filed his 
regular income tax return on his 1942 
income of $3,000. His tax came to $224 
and he paid one-quarter of this, or $56 
on March 15. 

April 15—If he lived in. New York or 
27 other states he had to file a return 


«and perhaps make a payment on his 


State income tax. 

June 15—He paid a second install- 
ment of $56 on his 1942 Federal in- 
come tax. 

July 1—Instead of the $3.10 Victory 
Tax deduction, John’s employer began 
taking $9 out of his $75 check every 
week, This $9 is the new “withholding 
tax,” which was passed by Congress 
in June 1948. The withholding tax 
amounts to 20 per cent (17 per cent 
income tax and $ per cent Victory Tax) 
of John’s weekly salary after exemptions 
have been sifetd. Figured by the 
week the exemptions ‘ied be: $12 for 
single persons and $24 for married per- 
sons, Ase $6 for each dependent. 

The withholding levy is not an addi- 
tional tax. It merely puts most taxpayers 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Under the old system a person did 
not begin income tax payments on his 
1942 income until March, 1948—three 
months after the end of the year in 
which the income was earned. And he 


would not begi ing the tax on his 
1943 inddiake daa’ Merch, 1944. So 
long as income tax rates were low this 
lag between the earning of income and 
the paying of taxes on it was not serious. 
Taxpayers could usually scrape up 
enough money from their present year's 


earnings to pay taxes on last year’s in- 
come. But tax experts warned Congress 
that the high rates in the 1942 Revenue 
Act would make it difficult for taxpayers 
to continue paying last year’s taxes out 
of this year’s earnings. 


In view of the growing tax burden, 
many thought it would be better to put 
income tax collections on a pay-as-you- 
go basis, instead of the old pay-the- 
year-after basis. Beardsley Ruml of New 
York then presented his pay-as-you-go 
plan for bringing everyone up-to-date 
on. his tax payments. In the Ruml plan 
taxpayers would all pay income taxes as 
usual in 1943. But they would be called 
taxes on 1943 income instead of 1942 
income. One year’s whole income tax 
would be skipped in each person’s life. 
The Treasury and Administration lead- 
ers opposed this proposal on the ground 
that it favored taxpayers whose 1942 
income was larger than their 1943 in- 
come. After a long struggle in Congress, 
a compromise pay-as-you-go bill was 


The new law “forgives” 100 per cent 
ot their income tax for all taxpayers 
owing up to $50 on one year’s earnings 


—either 1942 or 1948, whichever is - 


lower. It wipes out $50 of the tax of 
those owing up to $66.67. And it grants 
a 75 cent cut for those owing moré 
thaf $66.67. Let us see what this means 
to John Q. Public. 

The Treasury wipes out 75 per cent 
of John’s $224 tax on his 1942 income. 
The installments he paid on March 15 
and June 15 are now considered to be 
payments on his 1943 income tax. This 
is the “forgiveness” that puts him on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. But there is still 
25 per cent, or $56, of his 1942 tax 
which was not forgiven. 

September 15—John Q. filed a Dec- 
laration of Estimated Tax on his 1948 
income. This declaration was not re- 
quired of wage earners who did not re- 
ceive more than $2,700 a year if single, 
or more than $3,500 a year if married. 
Because his income was over $3,500, 
John was among the one out of every 
three who had to file a declaration. 

To make his job easier John decided 
to use the “short form” method pro- 
vided by the Treasury for working out 
his declaration. On the short form John 
could take his nal exemption of 
$1,340, plus $390 for his child. (These 
aren’t the regular exemptions—they are 
figures oe worked out to — 
avera uctions by —_ e 
Risnet thet 8 gen oxet. 0 x poset 
income would be deducted for such 
things as contributions to church and 
charities, interest on debts, and taxes 
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paid, not including Federal income and 
Social Security taxes. If a taxpayer be- 
lieves his deductions will amount to 
more than 8 per cent, it will pay him 
to use the long form. He could then use 
the regular personal exemption of $500 
if single, $1,200 if married, plus $350 
for each dependent in addition to what- 
ever deductions he could claim. 

John Q. Public’s exemption amounted 
to $1,730 on the short form. Subtractin 
that from his income of $3,900 left 
$2,170. He then consulted the tax table 
prepared.by the Treasury and found his 
estimated tax in the $2,150-$2,200 
bracket. It was $368. Then he figured 
his Victory Tax. Subtracting his Victory 
Tax exemption of $624 from his $3,900 
income left $3,296. Three per cent of 
that—or $97.28—was his Victory Tax. 
Adding $368 and $97.28 gave him 
$465.28 as his total estimated tax for 
1948. 

Next, he figured up the taxes already 
paid or provided for during the re- 
mainder of the year as follows: March 
15 and June 15 installments on 1942 in- 
come tax—$112; Victory Tax deducted, 

anuary 1 to June 30—$80.60; with- 
olding tax, July 1 to December 31— 
$234; total payments made or provided 
for—$426.60. Subtracting this total from 
his estimated taxes of $465.28 left a 
balance of $38.68 due on his 1943 tax. 
Half of this he had to pay on September 
15 when he filed his declaration. 

December 15—John Q. will pay the 
final installment of $19.84 due on 1943 
tax. He also has a last chance to raise or 
lower his estimate of his 1943 income. 
If he is more than 20 per cent under on 
his 1943 estimate the Treasury will 
charge him 6 per cent interest. 

March 15, 1944—John Q. will be a 
busy man again. He will have to do 
these things: 

File a final, exact return for 1943. If 
this shows he still has not paid enough 
in 1943, he pays the difference at that 
time. If he paid too much, the Treasury 
will give him a credit on 1944 taxes or 
a refund. 

File an estimate of 1944 income tax 
and pay a small installment on it if the 
withholding tax does not appear likely 
to cover the estimated tax for 1944. 

Pay half ($28) of the unforgiven part 
of the 1942 tax. 

March 15, 1945—Pay $28 for the last 
part of the 1942 tax. 





ONGRESS has shown little desire to 

approve the heavy increase in taxes 
recommended by President Roosevelt 
and his advisers in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

In January, 1943, the President urged 
Congress to raise an . additional -$16,- 
000,000,000 in new taxes to pay 50 
per cent of the Government’s war and 
non-war expense. This request was low- 
ered to $12,000,000,000. But Congress- 
men shook their heads vigorously. They 
said a tax bill of $5,000,000,000 to $6,- 
000,000,000 was about all the taxpayers 
could stand. 

Finally, in October, Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., pre- 
sented the Roosevelt Administration’s 
tax program to the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which must do the 
first work on all bills for raising money. 

Secretary Morgenthau told the Ways 
and Means Committee that the new tax 
program must do two things: (1) raise 
part of the $106,000,000,000 which the 
Government expects to spend in 1944, 
and (2) help reduce the danger of in- 
flation by taxing away the extra cash 
that people might use to buy scarce 
goods in stores. 


Warns Against Black Market 


The Secretary pointed out that in 
the coming year Americans will have 
nearly $15 of spending money, after 
taxes are taken out, for every $10 worth 
of goods available in stores. He said 
that already these extra dollars were 
going into the “black market” to buy 
up meat and gasoline in violation of 
price control and rationing rules. He 
warned Congress to reduce these 
“dangerous dollars” by heavy taxation 
or they would wreck price controls. 

He then told the Ways and Means 
Committee that the Treasury knows 
where the “dangerous dollars” are. “To- 
day,” he explained. “four-fifths of all 
the income of the nation is going to 
people earning less than $5,000 a year. 
And, except for the people . . . with 
very low incomes . this group pre- 
sents the greatest danger of infla- 
tion. ” The Secretary then outlined 
the following tax program to round up 
“dangerous dollars” from individual 
taxpayers and also put heavier taxes on 
corporations, “luxury” goods, and es- 
tates. Here is the program: 

1. Individual incomes — Rates to be 
raised to produce an additional $6,610,- 
000,000 each year. The present 20 per 
cent. withholding tax_on wages and 
salaries would be increased, possibly to 
a rate of 30 per cent on some incomes. 

The personal exemptions for married 
persons would be cut from $1,200 to 
$1,100; exemption for single persons 
would remain at $500, and the exemp- 
tion for dependents reduced from $350 
to $300. The Victory Tax would be 


combined with the regular income tax 
to make it easier for taxpayers to figure 
out their tax payments. Secretary Mor- 
genthau added that he was “suggest- 
ing” the refund of part of the income 
tax payments to low-income taxpayers 
after the war. 


Aid for Low Income Groups 


The combining of the Victory Tax 
with the regular income tax would re- 
sult in relieving 9,000,000 persons 
with low incomes from paying an in- 
come tax. At present, a married person 
with one child, and earning $1,400 a 
year, must pay a Victory Tax of $38.80 
because his exemption is only $624. 
But under the proposed plan this person 
would have no taxable income left after 
deducting his personal exemption of $1,- 
100 and $300 for a dependent. The 
Treasury pointed out, however, that 
these 9,000,000 persons paid only about 
$300,000,000 a year. 

2. Corporation incomes—A rise in 
the tax rate from 40 to 50 per cent to 
bring in an additional $1,110,000,000. 

3. Rise in excise taxes — These are 
taxes paid by the consumey on certain 
kinds of scarce luxury goods. But fami- 
lies could, if they wanted to, avoid these 
taxes by giving up some non-essential 
“creature comforts.” For example, the 
excise on whiskey would be jumped 
from $6 to $10 a gallon, or 12% ctnts 
a drink; from $3.50 to $5 per thousand 
on cigarettes; from 18 to 34 cents a 
pound on chewing and smoking tobac- 
co. from 10 per cent to 25 on trans- 
portation. Sharp increases were also 
proposed for jewelry, furs, luggage, 
toilet preparations and_ greeting cards, 
plus a new tax of 1 cent a bottle on 
soft drinks and a levy on candy and 
chewing gum. All of these excises would 
raise an additional billion dollars. 

4. Estate and gift taxes — Increases 
in these taxes would bring in an addi- 


tional $400,000,000. An estate tax is — 


paid from the net estate (after expen- 
ses are paid) left by the will of a dead 
person, and before the estate is divided 
among the heirs. The gift tax is a levy 
made on gifts before death. It is used 
to prevent escape from the payment of 
the estate tax. 


Congress Objects 


When Secretary Morgenthau com 
pleted his presentation of the Treasury 
tax program, Chairman Doughton of 
the Ways and/Means Committee de- 
clared: - 

“I feel it would be too much to ex- 
pect taxpayers to carry so heavy an 
additional tax burden as recommended 
by the Treasury.” He also complained 


that “we have to live with the folks 
back home.” Other members of the 
Committee felt that they might be 
voted out of office at the November, 
1944, election if.they approved the 
drastic Treasury tax program. Repub- 
licans and some Democrats too, feel 
that the Treasury had an eye on the 
1944 elections when it presented its 
tax proposals. 83 

They recall the Treasury's statement 
that “four-fifths of all the income of the 
nation is going to people earning less 
than $5,000 a year.” But the Treasury’s 
tax program, they add, hits the groups 
earning more than $5,000 a year harder 
than those under $5,000. They also 
point out that 9,000,000 taxpayers in 
the low-income group would be relieved 
of further income taxes. As they see it, 
the Roosevelt Administration hopes to 
win the 1944 election by going easy 
on the low-income groups. 

Administration leaders reply that 
many persons in the group earning less 
than $5,000 a year have to support a 
family on an income of $2,000 or less. 
These persons, they argue, don’t have 
any “dangerous dollars” on hand to 
cause a rise in prices. They also warm 
Congress that failure to vote the in- 
creased taxes proposed by the Treas- 
ury may plague it later. If, for example, 
the country experiences a sharp rise in 
the cost of living between now and the 
1944 election, the voters may decide 
that members of Congress were to 
blame because they refused to increase 
taxes. : 
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Treasury request for higher income taxes opposed as de- 
mands are made for Federal sales levy, reduced spending 


After a brief study, the Ways and 
Means Committee flatly rejected the 
Treasury's tax program and went to 
work on one of its own. The Commit- 
tee voted by 16 to 8 not to increase in- 
dividual income taxes, as requested by 
the Treasury. But it accepted the Treas- 
ury plan for combining the Victory Tax 
and the regular income tax. This was 
done by increasing the normal tax on 
the first $2,000 of taxable income from 
6 to 10 per cent. The 10 per cent 
earned income credit, a special de- 
duction allowed taxpayers, was abol- 
ished by the Committee. 


House Committee’s Bill 


Then the Committée took up the mat- 
ter of the 9,000,000 persons who-would 
be relieved of income taxes by the 
change in the Victory Tax. It was de- 
cided to levy a 8 per cent tax on these 
persons. This levy would apply to all 
their income above a personal exemp- 
tion of $500 for single persons, $700 
fo. married persons and a credit for 
dependents equal to $100 each. 

These changes in the income tax, it 
was said, would bring in only $12,000,- 
000 additional revenue yearly as com- 
pared to the Treasury's request for 
$10,500,000,000 more. The Committee 
also voted to cut down the Treasury’s 
proposed rate on corporations so that 
around $500,000,000 would be raised 
instead of the $1,100,000,000 recom- 
mended bythe’ Treasury. Most of the 
Treasury’s proposals for excise tax in- 
creases were cut down by the Com- 
mittee. It did, however, approve some 
increases on liquor and tobacco. It also 
planned an increase of about $200,000,. 


- 


000 a year in postal rates, including a 
8-cent charge per ounce for all first- 
class mail, thus eliminating the 2-cent 
charge on local letters. 

At present the indications are that 
the Ways and Means Committee tax 
bill may not raise more than $2,000,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000,000 in additional 
revenue. Republican leaders, and some 
Democrats, believe that the gap be- 
tween the Committee’s tax bill and the 
Treasury's program can be made up 
by economy. They insist that at least 
$4,000,000,000 can be saved by cutting 
the spending of Government agencies. 
Others say $10,000,000,000 could be 
saved. 

Some observers believe, however, 
that the savings possible from civilian 
activities of the Government will not 
amount to much by comparison with 
the enormous war expenditures. And if 
the Army and Navy say that cuts in 
war expenditures will harm the war 
effort, Congress is not likely to make 
them. 


Arguments for the Sales Tax 


In view of these facts, several mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
favor a general sales tax on all goods 
purchased in stores. There is more sup- 
port for the sales tax in Congress than 


there has ever been since 1932. But the 


President and the Treasury strongly op- 
pose this levy. Here are the pros and 
cons on this controversial subject: 

Supporters of a sales tax contend 
that: 

1. Since four-fifths ot the nation’s 
income is being paid out to persons 
earning less than $5,000 a year this 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau fails to convince Chairman Doughton of the 
Ways and Means Committee that Treasury tax program should be adopted. 
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group must be taxed more heavily to 
prevent inflation. The Treasury pro- 
gram does little to cut the extra cash 
held by this group, but a 10 per cent 
sales levy would reach it. 

2. The fact that a sales tax tends 
to reduce buying is a strong- argument 


for it at a time when people have more 


money to spend than there are goods 
to spend it on. 

3. A 10 per cent sales tax on all pur- 

chases would produce an additional 
$6,000,000,000 of much needed rev- 
enue, and it would give all persons, rich 
and poor alike, an opportunity to share 
the tax burden of this war. 
- 4, The peacetime argument that the 
sales tax falls more heavily on the poor 
than the rich should not be considered 
at this time. If the extra cash of low- 
income groups is not taxed away these 
“dangerous dollars” will cause a sharp 
rise in the cost of living. Such a rise 
would hurt low-income groups more 
than a 10 per cent sales tax. 


Arguments Against the Sales Tax 


Opponents of the sales tax say that: 

1. High income groups that spend 
only a small portion of their income for 
food, clothing, or other necessities, will 
have just a small percentage taken by a 
sales tax. But at least 60 per cent of 
the low-income man’s wages is spent 
on necessities which would be affected 
by the sales tax. 

2. If the sales tax is passed, labor 
will immediately demand an increase in 
wages to make up for this “wage cut.” 
If increases are granted, another rise 
in prices wili take place, and so on 
until we have a runaway inflation. 

8. A married man with several chil- 
dren, earning $2,000 or less a year, 
would find it impossible to provide ade- 
quately for his family if a sales tax were 
levied on his purchases. Nothing will 


~destroy the war worker’s will to work 


and his efficiency more than this tax on 
his bread and butter. Britain knows how 
important civilian morale is. The Brit- 
ish have been careful to preserve it. 
Over there taxation is severe. But it is 
based on “ability to pay” and sales 
tax is not put on necessities of life. 

4. One proposal has been made to 
exempt food and other necessities of 
life from the sales tax. If this were done 
the tax would not bring in enough 
money to pay for the expense of col- 
lecting it. Another proposal would levy 
a lower rate, say 3 per cent, on food 
and other necessities, and increase this 
rate to 20 per cent or more on “luxury” 
goods. Under such a plan the collection 
of the sales tax would become too com- 
plicated and time-consuming. Any tax 
plan must be considered not only from 
the standpoint of its effect on people, 
but as to whether it can be collected 
easily and inexpensively. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 
FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


Quezon denounces false “independence” declared 
by Japanese invaders, calls for Republic under 
U. S. protection as Roosevelt pledges liberation : 


QE When does “independ- 
ence” mean slavery? Answer: 
When it is granted by the Japanese. 

Japanese hypocrisy reached an all- 
time low on October 138 when the 
Tokyo radio announced the “freedom 
and independence” of the Philippine 
Islands. “The birth of the glorious new 
Philippines,” the broadcast in 
declared, “is now a consummated fact. 

It was no’ such “fact” to the Filipinos. 
They have fought too long for freedom 
to be taken in that easily by the Japa- 
nese. Twenty-thousand have given their 
lives in the present war. er thou- 
sands: are carrying on the fight in 
guerrilla bands on Luzon, Cebu and 
Mindanao. They know the real thing, 
and no cheap Japanese imitation can 
fool them. 


“Fight On,” Quezon Tells Filipinos 


This was underscored in a message 
broadcast to his people by President 
Manuel Quezon on October 15. He 
called upan them to continue resist- 
ance and pledged himself to return with 
General MacArthur.:“We are bound to 
America,” he said, “by the ties of loy- 
alty and gratitude.” 

Manuel Quezon has long been the 
symbol of Philippine independence. He 
has given most of his 65 years to this 
cause. As a youth, he fought in the 
revolution against Spain. Later he op- 
posed the American occupation of the 
Islands and was sentenced to serve six 
months in jail, This only steeled his 
determination to achieve independence 
for his country. He embarked on a long 
and active political career. When the 
Commonwealth was established in 
1935, Quezon was the inevitable choice 
for its first president. 

Today Manuel Quezon faces a deli- 
cate constitutionat problem. Can he 
legally continue in office as Chief Exec- 
utive of the Philippine Commonwealth 
after November 15, 1943? To be sure, 
the problem is chiefly of his own making 
and is due to his strong democratic 
Principles. He has been a vigorous op- 
ponent of long terms of office. He has 
now served eight years in office. Accord- 
ing to law he is to be, succeeded for the 
next two years by Vice-President Sergio 
Osmena. 

But in December, 1941, the National 
Assembly had voted President Quezon 


unlimited powers for the duration. Can 
he now abandon his office without the 
express will of the people? Would it not 
best serve wartime interests for Quezon 
to remain as President until the libera- 
tion of his country? This perplexing 
question may yet be referred to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the meantime, President Roosevelt 
has asked Congress to empower him to 
advance the date on which the Philip- 
pines are to be given full inde aa 
ence. Under present law the (Tydings- 
McDuffie Act), independence cannot be 
proclaimed until] July 4, 1946. But be- 
cause of the war situation, he appealed 
to Congress on October 6 to grant him 
ge to extend sovereign rights to 
the Philippines “as early as feasible”— 
presumably after the expulsion of Japa- 
nese troops from the Islands. 

On June 14, 1942, President Quezon 
signed the United Nations pact on be- 
half of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
affixed his name to te Atlantic Charter; 
and a few weeks later was admitted to 
membership on the Pacific War Coun- 
cil. These events, in effect, recognized 
the national identity of the Filipinos. 

President Roosevelt has 
addressed several mes- 
sages to the Philippine 
people, expressing admira- 
tion for their heroism and 
loyalty. Three weeks after 
the Japanese invasion, he 
= ed to redeem the 

om of the Philip- 
pines. He reiterated this 
cones on August 12, 
943 in a broadcast mark- 
ing the 45th anniversary 
of the occupation of the 
Islands by United States 
forces in 1898. “I give the 
Filipino people my word,” 
he said, “that the repub- 
lic of the Philippines will 
be established the moment 
the power of our Japanese 
enemies is destroyed.” ~ 

Filipinos were the only 
colonial people in Asia to 
oppose the Japanese. In 
the words of the Presi- 
dent, “When the Filipino 
people resisted the Japa- 
nese invaders with their 


‘very lives, they gave final 
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proof that here was a nation fit to be 
respected as the equal to any in the 
stout heart and national dignity which 
are the true measures of a people.” 

The Japanese struck at the Philip- 
pines immediately after their sneak at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. Against General 
MacArthur’s garrison of 75,000 men — 
mostly Filipinos — the Japanese hurled 
more than 200,000 of their crack troops. 
They launched intensive air attacks and 
destroyed most of our planes at the 
Clark and Nichols fields 

The Philippine Archipelago, consist- 
ing of 7,083 islands, stretching for 1,152 
miles from north to south, had been 


. considered by most military men in- 


defensible against a determined Japa- 
nese attack. Great distances, long sup- 
ply lines and Japanese control of the 
air made it impossible to send rein- 
forcements. But fierce fighting contin- 
ued until May, 1942 and a heavy frice 
was exacted from the Japs. 

Why did the Filipinos fight more ef- 
fectively. than the Burmese, Malayans 
or Indonesians? The answer was given 
by President Manuel Quezon in a recent 
speech. “When we fought for your flag,” 


The New York Sun 
chains. 














he said, “we were fighting for our own 
freedom; when we resisted the inva- 
sion of our country, we did so because 
we knew the Philippines was our coun- 
bone only de facto but de jure. . . 
That is why not only the regular Fili- 
pino soldier fought by your side, but 
our own citizen army. 

Once more it proves that democracy 
pays off. «If the people of Indo-China, 
Burma, Malaya, and the Netherlands 
East Indies had had similar assurance 
of ultimate independence, they too 
would have resisted more strenuously 
the Japanese invasion. Joachim Elizalde. 
the Resident Commissioner of the Philip 
pines in Washington, summarized the 
issue forcefully when he declared that 
“In Asia, there is a great mass of colo- 
nial subjects who today merely stand on 
the sidelines. And if they have nothing 
better to hope for in the future than 
the brand of imperialism they have 
known in the past, I for one can under- 
stand their reluctance to side whole- 
heartedly with the United Nations.” 


Other Powers Are Learning 


That this lesson is being learned by 
the Western -imperial powers is evi- 
denced by the recent proclamation of 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland pledg- 
ing equal partnership to the Indies with 
the Netherlands after the war. There is 
also growing sentiment in Britain for 
granting self-rule to the Asiatic depend. 
encies. 

In this country, Philippine independ- 
ence has been a political football ever 
since the United States acquired the 
Islands in the Spanish-American War 
of 1898. Diverse groups in America 
favored an ‘adap Philippine re- 
public. They included liberals who sin- 
cerely believed in the doctrine of self- 
determinism -for all peoples. But there 
were also other interests, more power- 
ful, which supported. Philippine inde- 

ndence for less idealistic reasons. Be- 
ore the war over 80 per cent of the 
total Philippine exports went to the 
United States. The chief commodities 
were sugar, abaca (rope fiber), coconut 
oil and tobacco. American beet s-rgai 
farmers, also banks with investments in 
Cuban sugar, resented the competition 
of tariff-free Philippine sugar. Other 
business enterprises feared the compe- 
tition of Philippine cordage and coco- 
nut oil (used in manufacture of oleo- 
margarine) which entered the United 
States free of duty. Together thgy 
formed a lobby which pushed for an 
independence act that would protect 
their economic interests. 

The gradual reduction and eventual 
elimination of.free trade between the 
United States and the Philippines was 
an avowed purpose of the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act. This law passed by Con- 
gress and signed by President Roose- 





velt on March 24, 1934, guaranteed 
Philippine independence in 1946, and 
also provided for a rising tariff on im- 
ports beginning at five per cent in 1940. 
By 1946 the duty is to increase from 
25 per cent to the full rate. The Act, 
moreover, set up fixed quotas on im- 
ports from the Philippines. 

How serious the economic plight of 
the Philippine Commonwealth may be- 
come after it attains independence was 
emphasized by President Quezon on 
August 15, 1939. “Unless preferential 
trade with the United States is allowed 
to continue after independence,” he 
warned, “we could not entertain the 
least hope that our basic industries, 
representing a production amounting to 
about 40 per cent of our total. annual 
income, may survive the sudden appli- 
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idea. The Japanese army had brought 
along its own currency — re rh 
steel-engraved bank notes, imitations of 
the legitimate Philippine money. No 
mention was made as to when or how 
the currency would be redeemed. Re- 
fusal to accept this “money” is punished 
as treason. A sales tax of 20 to 60 per 
cent was imposed on consumers’ goods. 
All salaries have been cut 50 per cent 
to bring them in line with the prevailing 
wage scale sm: ap These are the eco- 
nomic “benefits” of Japan’s famous 
“Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere.” 


Japan’s Cuitural “Accomplishments” 


Culturally, its “accomplishments” are 
no less impressive. Of the 12,000 pub- 
lic schools, 11,400 have been shut 
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President, with Facific War Council members, left to right: Nash, New 
Zealand; Halifax, England; Soong, China; Loudon, Netherlands; Quezon. 


cation of the full American tariff on 
July 4, 1946.” 

Conscious of the gravity of this prob- 
lem, President Roosevelt called upon 
Congress on October 6 to “assist in 
making the Philippines, as an independ- 
ent nation, economically secure wher- 
ever possible.” He also asked for safe- 
guards by the United States to protect 
the Philippine Commonwealth from mil- 
itary aggression after independence is 
granted. 

In other words it is the intention of 
the President that the Philippines shall 
not be cut adrift completely from the 
United States after attaining sovereign 
status. It will be our self-imposed moral 
obligation to assure their economic wel- 
fare and military protection. 

How are the Philippines faring under 
Japanese rule? Enough information has 
leaked out to give us a fairly definite 


down. Over 1,000,000 “democratic 
textbooks have been burned. The use 
of English is severely punished. Thov- 


~ sands of Filipinos have been jailed be- 


cause of their “pro-American sympa 
thies.” Hundreds of others have been 
killed for no greater offense than fail- 
ure to bow to a Japanese soldier. 

The Filipinos are dnxiously awaiting 
the return of General MacArthur. They 
know that he is coming and that their 
day of liberation is near. 

The people of the United States may 
justly be proud of America’s record in 
the Philippines. It has partially re 
deemed the dwindling prestige of the 
white race in the Orient. It affirms 
anew the solemn resolve that the At 
lantic Charter shall not exclude the P2- 
cific. Our relations with the Philippines 
are a shining model for the postwar s0- 
lution of colonial problems. 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Viadimir Matchek — Yugoslavia. 


Since Yugoslavia was formed, Croats 
have a the ruling Serbs of oppression 
and loitation. Modern Croatias “Un- 
crowned King” is Dr. Vladimir Matchek, 
dubbed “Croatian Gandhi.” Matchek for 
years led passive resistance against Serbs. 
When Prince Paul became — Matchek 
was vice premier and boosted “sporazum”— 
accord between Serbs’ and Croats. Disillu- 
sioned, Matchek announced in 1939 -he 
would seek German protection rather than 
continue to “submit to Serbian y.” 
But when the Germans seized Yugoslavia, 
the aged Matchek was clamped in jail, 
from which he has managed to guide Croat 
resistance to the Axis: 


Sir Harold Alexander — Britain. 


The fighting Irishman, General Alexan- 
der, yes his childhood roaming the moors 
around his ancestral Ulster home, at 10 did 
not know how’ to read or write. Years at 
Harrow and Sandhurst fixed that, and at 26 
he was a lieutenant colonel. Famed as a 
cool daredevil, in World War I he led his 
men $0 times over the top, won D.S.O. 
Agile, wiry, charming, he has cold blue 
eyes, loves to paint. He commanded in 
three of Britain’s tightest crises: evacuation 
of Dunkirk, saving outnumbered British 
army in Burma, saving Egypt at El Ala- 
mein. As deputy to Ei wer; he led 
victory of Tunisia and Sicily, is strategist 
of Italian campaign. 


Manuel Luis Quezon — Philippines. 


Frail, dapper, temperamental Manuel 
Quezon has called Asia’s smartest 
politician. Born in a desolate village on 
Luzon, he was educated by his school- 
teacher parents, became a university lec- 
turer. Then he studied theology, became a 
provincial prosecuting attorney, a provin- 
cial governor, and later Assembly floor 
leader. Afterward — yes Com- 
missioner to U. S., he procured the Jones 
Act and the important Tydings Melfi 
bili, became President in 1935. He imme- 
— wrote a defense bill to protect 
islands from the Japanese. A great friend 
of General MacArthur, he stayed on Cor- 
regidor until ordered out by the Com- 
mander. Now he lives in Virginia. 


Joseph W. Stilwell — U. S. 


General Sze (Chinese for Stilwell) is the 
first foreigner to become Chief of Staff to 
Generalissimo Chiang. Honest, unassuming, 
tough and stern, “Vinegar Joe” t 15 
years in China as a language student and 
military attache. He fluent Chinese 
(also French and Spanish). He led Allied 
tetreat from Burma, trekking 120 miles 
through mountain jungles, acting as com- 
mander, stretcher-maker and gun-bearer. 
A former track athlete, wiry “Uncle Joe” is 
a shirtsleeve general, always at the front, 
who says: “Get in there, boys, and fight!” 





Who's Who 


Heads Army Nurses 


Press Association 


FLORENCE BLANCHFIELD 


Buckle down, you nurses, buckle down. 
Though your muscles hurt you, 

You must buckle down. 

Keep in count, keep together, 

Forget the weather. 

You cen win, you nurses, 

If you only buckle down. 


’ Ga. She became su 


. 


r= wriggling through a 75-yard 
barbed-wire course, with machine 
gun bullets whining a few inches above 

eir heads, Army nurses wearily but 
exultantly chant this song. This “infil- 
tration” course brings to a climax four 
weeks of perhaps the stiffest training 
ever given to women in the services. 
Each Army nurse recruit learns how to 
handle her gas mask the hard way — by 
having gas bombs thrown at her heels. 

The neat, attractive woman who 
commands Army nurses is Colonel Flor- 
ence A. Blanchfield, the only woman in 
the U. S., besides the director of the 
WAC, to wear silver eagles of a colonel. 

Born in West Virginia, Colonel Bianch- - 
field decided to head north for her , 
career. She discarded a_ secretarial 
course to enter Pittsburgh’s South Side 
Training School for Nurses. That pro- 
fession has taken her to the Canal Zone, 
the Philippines and China. After super- 
intending a hospital in Bellevue, Pa., 
and working as an industrial nurse in a 
steel plant, she became an Army nurse 
in 1917, and saw active duty in France 
during World War I. A veteran of Army 
camp life, she was chief nurse at Camp 
Hay, Philippines, and Fort McPherson, 
rintendent of the 
Army Nurse Corps last June. 





Business Statesman 


FTER his first talk with Eric Allen 
Johnston, President Roosevelt 
beamingly said, “How did they ever 
elect you president of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce?” For, although he is 
a Republican and sometimes disap- 
proves of the New Deal as much as do 
old-timers in the C. of C., Mr. Johnston 
believes wartime business should co- 
operate with labor and the President. 
As spokesman for 600,000 U. S. 
business men, 46-year-old Johnston last 
spring flew amend: Latin America to see 
how best the U. S. could help Latin 
American business, made a big hit in 
Argentina. Upon the invitation of Brit- 
ish industry, Johnston recently whirled 
through Britain, frankly explained that 
Americans dislike monopolies and, 
“where competition is natural and feas- 
ible, want competition and strive vigor- 
ously to maintain it.” 
SP page i who believes that America 
ers “the opportunity to take a 
chance,” took aiep of chances. When 
his pharmacist father died, Johnston at 
the age of six, sold papers, later worked 
his way through the University of 


Washington Law School. He served as 
a marine captain in World War I and 
was wounded at Peking, China. After 
the war he re-entered business, ad- 
vanced rapidly. Now he heads two elec- 
trical companies, and is director of a 
bank and an insurance company. In 
Washington he’s an adviser for industry 
to James Byrnes, and is sparkplug of 
the committee that is planning business 
aid for postwar unemployed. Johnston 
is tall, lean, plays tennis, has a breezy 
western: manner, and a ready smile. 


ERIC JOHNSTON 


Press Association 





WAR ABROAD 


Russia. Hurtling over the steppes of 
southern Ukraine, the Red army of Gen- 
eral Tolbukhin drove toward Kherson in 
attempt to cut off Germans in Crimea. 
Within the great mining and metal area 
of the Dnieper bend, Reds captured 
Dniepropetrovsk, surrounded Krivoi Rog 
and Nikopol. Hull and Stalin met for first 
time Oct. 25, and spokesmen said the 
three-power conferees at Moscow were 
collaborating closely on political matters. 

Yugoslavia. Fratricidal warfare flamed 
anew as Partisans claimed capture of Chet- 
nik Montenegrin commander and executed 
17 Mikhailovitch supporters, finding them 
guilty of aiding Nazis. Many Croat troops 
of quisling Pavelitch deserted to Partisans. 
Partisans captured Bosnian steel town of 
Vares Mojdan. 

Italy. Allies and Nazis jabbed cautiously 
at each other, warming up for bitter fight 
for Rome. Germans massed artillery along 
Rome’s “Little Rommel Line,” which runs 
from Mondragone on Tyrrhenian Sea to 
Vasto on Adriatic. Badoglio pledged to 
take into his government representatives 
of all Italian non-fascist parties and re- 
vealed Mussolini had entered war in 1940 
against Italian army advice. 

Germany. Neutral reports claimed Ger- 
man civilian morale under weakening AIl- 
lied air blows. Exchanged U. S. prisoner 
reported German mobs try to lynch 
downed U. S. fliers. Germans were dis- 
possessing conquered peoples of their 
homes to make way for bombed-out Nazi 
families. 

Sweden. Nazis closed Norwegian border 
to Swedes, shot down Swedish transport 
plane, killing 13, in reported attempt to 
kill Eden on his way to Moscow. 

Pacific. 
Islands, south of .Bougainville, preparing 
for new offensives. American bombers 
razed Rabaul airfield, destroying 181 Jap 
planes. 

Miscellaneous. Viceroy Wavell called on 
Indian army to move emergency rations to 
famine-ridden Bengal, as over 2,000 per- 
sons a week died of hunger in Calcutta. 
Seigo Nakano, Japanese fascist leader, 
committed hara-kiri. Argentine government 
interned 48 labor leaders. 


WAR AT HOME 


Labor. As 100,000 miners stopped work, 
WLB referred threatened national coal 
strikes to President for action. WLB re- 
jected $2-a-day wage increase demanded 
by anthracite miners, permitting only 3$2- 
cent rise, but granted hidden wage in- 
creases through free tools and extra pay 
for vacations. John L. Lewis denounced 
the offer. Railroad unions agreed to take 
strike vote among their 350,000 members. 

Congress. House passed bill to halt fur- 
ther drafting of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers 
until induction of other eligibles. Ways 
and Means Committee rejected Treasury’s 
demands for increased estate, gift and per- 
sonal income taxes, urged higher excise 
taxes and postage rates, voted down a 
sales tax. President asked Congress to act 
en education plan for discharged service 
men and women. 


Allied forces took Treasury - 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


@ CHECK UP ON 
YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by in- 
serting the proper numbers in the par- 
entheses. 

1. Manuel Luis ( 

Quezon 
2. Vladimir Matchek ‘ 


8. Florence A. 
Blanchfield 


. Eric Johnston cuaeink 


. Joseph W. Stil- ( _) American in- 
well dustry. 


. PHILIPPINES AND 
INDEPENDENCE 


1. The United States acquired the 
Philippines in the: (a) War of 1812; 
(b) World War I; (c) Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 

2. The Philippine constitution limits 
presidential tenure-to: (a) 8 years; (b) 
4 years; (c) 6 years. 

3. The Philippine people: (a) prefer 
Japanese rule to United States control; 
(b) have been neutral toward the Japa- 
nese-American struggle; (c) have 
fought side by side with U. S. forces 
against Japanese aggression. 

4. The Tydings-McDuffie Act pro- 
vides that in 1946 Philippine goods will 
come into the United States: (a) on a 
preferential basis: (b) without restric- 
tion; (c) subject to full tariff rates. 

5. Japanese rule of the Philippines 
has: (a) raised the standard of living; 
(b) placed a high sales tax on con- 
sumer goods; (c) passed compulsory 
educatior laws. 

6. The American general who prom- 
ises to accomplish a successful come- 
back in the Philippines is: (a) Eisen- 
hower; (b) MacArthur; (c) Mount- 
batten. 


ill. RACE, COLOR, AND PREJUDICE 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F: 

1. Arabs in Palestine strongly oppose 
opening the country to Jewish immigra- 
tion. 

2. South American countries have 
refused to consider postwar settlement 
of refugees within their borders. 

8. The difficulties of feeding and 
transporting refugees have been over- 
come by the recent reduction in 
submarine sinkings. 

«. The Unitec States immigration 


) Croatian 
rights. 

) Philippine in- 
dependence. 

) Chinese 
strategy 

) U. S. Army 


quotas have not been filled in the past 
10 years. 

5. Negroes make up one tenth of the 
entire population of the United States. 

6. A decision of the War Labor 
Board requires that Negro and white 
workers doing the same work must be 
paid the same wages. 


IV. CONGRESS PONDERS. HUGE 
TAX PROGRAM 


in each 


Write. the correct word 
space: 

1. In January, 1943, President Roose- 
velt urged Congress to raise Sie 


____—— by increasing taxes. 

2. Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau claims that taxes ‘must be in- 
creased in order to prevent —________. 

8. Four-fifths of the nation’s income 
is paid to people who earn less than 

AB AR eT 

4. A sales tax will probably create a 
demand for increased —_______. 

5. The present. withholding tax on 
wages and salaries is ________ per 
cent. 

6. The Roosevelt Administration is 
charged by some with a desire to win 
the 1944 elections by relieving the tax 
burden of the income 


group. 


@ READING SIGN POSTS 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Brown, Earl, and Leighton, George R., 
“The Negro and the War,” Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, No. 71. 

“Color—Unfinished. Business of Democ- 
racy,” the entire issue of Survey Graphic 
for Nov., 1942. 

“The Negro—His Future in America,” 
special supplement to the New Republic 
for Oct. 18, 1948. 

Owen, Chandler, “Negroes and the 
War,” an official publication of the Office 
of War Information. 

Benedict, Ruth, and Weltfish, Gene, 
“The Races of Mankind,” Public ‘Affairs 
Pamphlet, No. 85. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Reid, Charles F., “Overseas America, 
Our Territorial Outposts,” a Headline 
Book of the Foreign Policy Association. 

Haas, William H., “Outposts of De- 
fense,” a special public policy pamphlet,” 
University of Chicago Press. 

Romulo, Carlos P., “Japan Exploits Our 
Lost Face,” New York Times Magazine, 
Oct. 10, 1943. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Manuel Quezon (man wél ka zdn) 
Cebu (sa bdo). 
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WHAT IS 


BASIC ENGLISH? 


By IVOR A. RICHARDS 


The co-discoverer of this “language within a language” tells 
how it was made and why Winston Churchill advocates 
its use as a secondary world language after the war 


[F SOMEONE asked you “What is a 
plantigrade?” you might be unable to 
answer. You might guess, “Some kind 
of vegetable, I suppose.” Or you might 
say “An animal putting all the under 
part of its feet down, and not only its 
toes, when walking.” If you did make 
that statement you would be using 
Basic English to explain plantigrade. 
Does that mean that whenever we 
explain a word in other English words 
we are using Basic Mi ged Not quite 
that, although some of the words we 
usc in any explanation will be Basic. 
Mr. C. K. Ogden and I first had our 
attention drawn to these words over 
twenty years ago when we were writing 
a book on how words are defined and 


how the fet their meanings. The book 
e 


was ca The Meaning of Meaning, 
and to write it we had to examine all 
sorts of English to find out how one man 
knows (if he does) what another man 
means when he says something. It was 
when we were defining things to each 
other that we noticed how certain 
words came back again into our re- 
statement of anything. It was almost 
impossible to do without them. 


English in a Nutshell 


This yave Mr. Ogden an idea. If 
there are some words as useful as all 
that, he reasoned, we coulc collect them 
as a first step — a little language within 
a language, a sort of minimum outfit, 
neat and easy to get hold of. Then any- 
one in the world could carry it around 
with him on his physical or mental 
travels, and express almost any idea by 
means of it. 

For the next ten years Mr. Ogden 
worked at this minimum vocabulary, 
and made use of the best thinking of 
other language experts in developing 
it. He knew that English is far more 
widely used in the world of today than 
any other of the 1500 or more living 
languages. And seeing, as other ob- 
servant people saw, that the world of 
tomorrow will have a common second 
language of Some kind, he decided that 
this was a useful sort of undertaking. 

It was some suggestions of Jeremy 
Bentham (1748-1832), the philosopher 
and reformer, that gave Ogden the 


key to the system. He calls Bentham 
the true father of Basic English. Ogden 
knew he had to have words in his mini- 
mum language for naming things, and 
other words for saying what these 
things did. It was the second group that 
gave him most trouble. He could call 
chairs and stools and benches seats, 
and mice and moles and chipmunks 
small animals, and fright and terror and 
apprehension fear. But how could he 
reduce the four thousand or so most 
used “verbs” of full English, to get 
his total number of chosen words down 
below 1,000? 


Verbs Are “Slippery Eels” 


About 900 words are al. there is room 
for on one side of a sheet of business 
notepaper, and Ogden sav what a great 
convenience it would be if this Basic 
vocabulary could be printed so. The 
learner would have his task there be- 
fore him all the time — the mastery of 
one page of English words, their use 
in normal Englisl sentences. Ogden 
didn’t want to go up too near the 1,000 
mark, but he might never have seen 
how to avoid it unless he had come 
across Bentham’s analysis of English 


- verbs. 


Verbs, Bentham points out, are the 
slippery eels of language. They stand 
for acts, as well as a great deal else. 
Most so-called actions are a combina- 
tion of something someone does and the 
direction the move takes. So, if we 
jump, we go up and down; if we mount 
a horse we get up on it, and if we 
mount a map we may put it on linen. 
If we raise a building we put it up, 
and if wé raze it we take it down. If 
we donate a thing we give it to some- 
one or something. If we throw a ball we 
make it go through the air, and if we 
swim we send our bodies through the 
water. If you dominate a person you 
have control over him, and if you serve 
him you are working for or under him, 
and so on. 

In the end Ogden made a list of 16 
“operators” as he called them, added 
the auxiliaries may and will, and used 
these operators with 20 direction words 
like to and from and in and out to take 
over the work of other English verbs. 


Arthur Griffin Photo 


DR. I. A. RICHARDS 


Leading expert on Basic English in America, is 
shown here standing in front of a wall chart 
of the 850 Basic words, with their Chinese 
equivalents. Basic has proved useful for teach- 
ing English to Chinese air cadets. Dr. Richards 
has taught in China, and at Cambridge and 
Harvard Universities. 


Ne other language seems to have such 
a small group of versatile words which 
can do the work of so many more elab- 
orate ones. 

Why we find these two language 
levels, one simple, the other more com- 
pleted, in English, is an interesting 

uestion to think about. We all know 

ey exist. We know that we talk in 
one way in our school themes and in 
another at the lunch-counter. Some peo- 
ple get these different styles of speech 
mixed up. They may talk “like a book” 
in conversation and in familiar letters, 
for example. 


Parlor and Kitchen Erglish 


Learned and. market-place English 
grew up side by side, perhaps as a re- 
sult of the invasions of England which 
from time to time brought peoples 
speaking other languages into the coun- 
try. The Danes, for example, settled 
down among the Angles and Saxons. 
Two peoples, largely unlettered, talking 
two remarkably similar languages. 
rubbed, as it were, their everyday ex- 
pressions together. “In talking to one 
another, Danes and Englishmen had 
no feeling that one was any better than 
the other. They were equals. So there 
was much give and take, exchange and 
adjustment, between the two languages. 
If a Dane got the sense of what the 
Englishman was saying, the smaller 
details of his way of saying it were not 
important.” (This quotation, by the 
way, is in Basic.) 

So in parts of the country where 
Danes had settled thickly you can pic- 
ture the simple sort of level the. lan- 


~ 
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RECT IID wia 


This is ay nose. 


This is I. 


That is you. That is he. 


That is she. 





That is your nose. 


Emily Post might not liké these pictographs (‘Don’t point at people!’’). But when used for teaching Basic English 
to persons who are unfamiliar with English language, they are a good way of showing what pronouns mean. 


guage took. And in the English that 
sailed across the Atlantic centuries later 
in the mental baggage of the Pilgrims, 
simple and elaborate words and phrases 
were packed up side by side. The set- 
tlers used their formal phrases in The 
Mayflower Compact—“. . . and by ver- 
tue hearof to enacte, constitute and 
frame such just and equall lawes, or- 
dinances, acts, constitutions and of- 
fices . . .” etc. At home they used sim- 
pler phrases when they taught their 
children about the agreement they had 
come to, and how they had put it down 
in writing, and what wise, good laws 
they were making —rules_ of behavior 
which would keep all free and equal. 

This same leveling down of the Eng- 
lish language for everyday purposes 
has of course continued here ever since. 
“Destination? Occupation? Relatives?” 
asks the questionnaire of the immigrant 
from Europe, but behind the bewil- 
dered foreigner stands the experienced 
immigration officer, interpreting into 
human terms by means of Basic: 
“Where are you going? What's your 
work? Are any of your family in this 
country?” 

Go into one of the adult civic edu- 
cation classes in Massachusetts, or the 
Americanization School in Washington, 
D. C., and you will find that they are 
using Basic English as the first-year 
course in our language for Italian, 
Greek, Armenian, Portuguese and other 
non-English-speaking people. Even the 
Bill of Rights and the Gettysburg Ad- 
diess have been put into Basic, so that 
a beginner may get some of the ideas 
upon which this nation is founded be- 
fore he tries to handle such lofty terms 
as “conceived in liberty,” “dedicated to 
the proposition,” “redress of griev- 
ances,” “oath of affirmation,” “excessive 
bail,” “compulsory process.” 


Language in the Air Age 


The need for simple phrases and 
clear explanations will be even greater 
in the world of tomorrow when not 
only the seas but the airways will 
bring all the languages of the earth in 
contact with another. 

Does that mean then that we shall 
all have to learn Basic English—not, 
of course, as a substitute for our native 
English, but.as a medium for talking 


with people pons other tongues? 
Draw your own conclusions, but keep 
this in mind. In a world where already 
at least 500,000,000 have some sort of 
contact with English, and where the 
resources of England and America will 
be developing transcontinental airways 
on a giant scale, some common form of 
language will be needed. In fact it is 
needed already, and much too urgently 
to allow us to wait for the general adop- 
tion of some artificial invented language 
like Esperanto, Where would the teach- 
ers of such a synthetic language come 
from? There are 200 million potential 
teachers of Basic walking the earth al- 
ready. Every intelligent English-speak- 
er can become a teacher of Basic, if he 
will give a few hours to practice with 
it. 
Churchill Is for It 


Winston Churchill made a speech at 
Harvard recently in which he described 
Basic English and gave it ry oe ney 
a> a possible auxiliary world language 
of the future. Since then many people 
have been trying their hands at writing 
Basic. (If you want to do so, ask your 
teacher to get a copy of the Word List 
from Scholastic.) 

It is interesting to note the difficul- 
ties beginners are most likely to meet — 
and to see which words not in the Basic 
850 they find it hardest to do without. 
Typical of these are can, many, and 
shoulder. Basic does not contain these 
because one of its first aims is to keep 
its list as short as possible, and not 
to load it up with words whose work 
could be just as well done by other 
words already on the list. 

Consider can for a moment. Basic 
has: the words may, let, able to and 
possible; it has phrases like open to, 
not hard to, nothing to keep from, or 
nothing against, which in various ways 
say what can says. So can is not strictly 
necessary in the. way in which most of 
the words in Basic are necessary. if the 
field of human needs is to be covered. 
Can is a very convenient word and 
anyone going on from Basic to a wider 
English would certainly learn it early. 
But the Chinese, for example, have 
great difficulty even after years of study, 
in separating clearly the various mean- 
ings of can and may in ordinary Eng- 


lish sentences. They are apt to think 
they always mean the same thing. Even 
native speakers of English often have 
trouble here. Teachers have to point 
out that we can do all sorts of things 
which nevertheless, we may not do. 

Many raises no such difficulties, but 
Basic has the phrase a great number of 
to do its work. Again, anyone using 
Basic-plus will certainly add the word 
many (along with few) as a conven- 
ience. 

Shoulder and similar nouns raise a 
different problem. To cover parts of the 
body Basic has arm, bone, brain, chest, 
chin, ear, eye, face, finger, foot, hair, 
hand, head, heart, knee, leg, lip, mouth, 
muscle, neck, nerve, nose, skin, stom- 
ach, throat, thumb, toe, tongue, tooth. 
Consider how many other words would 


~ be needed to make a fairly complete 


list. Along with shoulder we would have 
to list ankle, thigh, hip, shin, heel, 
knuckle, cheek, and many others. But 
in talk, if we are in need of one of 
these words it is always easy to point 
and say this part of the (which is 
Basic). In writing we could give a de- 
scription: the part between the arm and 
the neck or where the arm is joined to 
the body for shoulder, for example. 


A Medium of Understanding 


In actual fact, when talking to people 
who have «studied only Basic it is not 
strictly necessary. to keep 100% within 
the Basic List. If the language we use is 
90% Basic, good understanding can be 
maintained, especially if we are ready to 
translate our non-Basic words into Basic. 

No one with experience of Basic has 
any fear that the language of Shake- 
speare and Emerson will be blunted 
or distorted through it. Translations of 
great English writings into Basic are 
not offered as substitutes for anyone 
who can read Shakespeare himself. 
Even less is Basic offered to Russians or 
Chinese as a substitute for their own 
languages. Misunderstanding this, some 
have raised the cry, “Basic is Intellect- 
ual Imperialism!” But Russiang and Chi- 
nese do not join in this. English has 
already been adopted as the first foreign 
language taught in their schools, Basic 
is offered merely as a way of making 
the learning of English quicker, easier 
and more effective. 
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OT all the newspaper stories out 
of Washington these days are war 
stories. Here. is another kind of story 
— believe it or not — about a spelling 
bee. It sounds a bit trivial at first, but 
evidently some important people think 
otherwise. And it may contain a moral 
for those high school students who 
think that spelling is something to be 
forgotten as — ly as nowy e after 
they struggle through the lower grades. 
Anyway, I spent an exciting evening 
recently in the auditorium of the Na- 
tional Press Club, listening to an old- 
fashioned spelling bee. audience 
consisted of some 2,000 Washington- 
ians — with a considerable sprinkling of 
senators, representatives and govern- 
ment officials of all sorts. The partici- 
pants were three competing teams of 
four members each — one representing 
congresswomen, another representing 
congressmen, and a third representing 
the press. 

Representative Sam Rayburn, Speak- 
er of the House, was the “school teach- 
er, presiding over the spellers. He 
qualified for that role by taking a de- 
gree many years ago at East Texas 
Teachers College. 

The ladies on the Congresswomen’s 
team were Clare Luce of Connecticut, 
Jessie Sumner of Illinois, Frances Bol- 
ton of Ohio and Margaret Smith of 
Maine, all Republicans. The four male 
members of Congress who battled for 
several hours to uphold the literacy of 
their sex in Congress were Representa- 
tives Gore of Tennessee, Mason of Illi- 
nois, Case of South Dakota and Mans- 
field of Montana. The newspapermen 
were George Dixon, Charles Gridley, 
Felix Cotten and Gladstone Williams, 
all members of the Press Club. 

If you think spelling is old hat and 
that — bees belong back in the 
days of the little red school house when 
grandfather was a boy—well, you 
should have been-around the Press Club 
that evening. Right in front of me sat 
Republican Leader Joseph Martin of the 
House and Senator Vandenberg . of 
Michigan — and they followed the pro- 
ceedings with intense interest. 

Take “satellite” for example. Both 
Representative Gore and Representative 
Mason booted that one and Mr. Martin 
nearly corrected them right from his 
chair, 

For a while everything went 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


smoothly. Then came the hurdles — 
such words as “battalion,” “colossal,” 
“kimono” and “lovable.” The ranks be- 
gan to thin here and there. Representa- 
tive Luce managed to survive her own 
invented word “globaloney” but came 
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The Capital Attends a Spelling Bee 







dropped “bdellium” right in their laps. 
George Dixon tossed it right back at 
the Speaker — correctly spelled. 

Then there was a neat bit of mental 
foot work on the part of Miss Smith of 
Maine who took a line drive from the 
Speaker in the form of “ichthyology” 
and slammed it right back at him with- 
out a tremor. 

The winners? Well, here’s where the 
moral to this little tale comes in. Any 
newspaperman knows how arduous 
and at times how bitter is the training 





Press Association 


Four Republican Congresswomen who failed to outspell the newspapermen 
shown with Speaker Rayburn. Left to right: Sumner, Luce, Bolton, Smith. 


a cropper on “defendant,” “Gibraltar” 
and “Albuquerque.” 

There was an interesting moment 
during the evening when Representa- 
tive Mansfield spelled the Bese. “Haps- 
burg,” with a b. He was corrected from 
the floor by Prince Otto of Austria who 
arose to spell it slowly and correctly 
with a p. 

One word that I doubt any of our 
readers would have missed caused 
Representative Williams considerable 
‘ushstcadieheiat That was “Philippines.” 
He got tangled up in the I’s and p’s 
and was finally rescued by the Speaker 
who asked him to listen to Representa- 
tive Luce. She, by reason of visits 
to the Far East as a journalist, obliged 
without a trace of hesitancy. 

The aoe ong had an uneasy 
moment when Speaker Rayburn 


he receives on spelling. City editors 
can be blunt—blunt and acid. The 
countless tongue-lashings that the quar- 
tet of reporters had received stood them 
in good stead that evening. They were 


still on their feet when the final gong 
sounded. 
I had as my guests at the spelling 


bee two ladies who are very much in- 
terested in Scholastic and World Week. 
One was Miss Genevieve Bohland of 
Scholastic’s staff and the other was 
Miss Pauline Long, chairman of the 
Social Studies Department of Paul 
Junior High School, in Washington. As 
we left the Press Club Miss Long said: 

“Well, just among ourselves, I think 
my young: people aren’t so bad, now 
that I have had a chance to see some- 
thing of what the older generation can 
do ‘. way of missing up on names.” 











POSTWAR WORLD 


RACE, COLOR AND PREJUDICE 


REPORTS by the Inter-Allied Intor- 


mation Committee estimate that 2,- 
000,000 Jews have been wiped out 
since the Nazis began their march 
through Europe in 1939, and 5,000,000 
more are in immediate danger of execu- 
tion. The dead and the endangered to- 
gether make up half the Jewish popula 
tion of the world. The Committee said 
that lethal gas and shooting were among 
the methods being used to exterminate 
the Jews. It concludes: “Details of the 
methods by which others have been 
brutally murdered achieve 4 degree of 
horror which numbs the mind.” 

Vigorous demands by Jewish and 
Christian groups that something be 
done for the victims of Nazism in the 
conquered countries resulted in the call- 
ing of the Anglo-American refugee con- 
ference in Hamilton, Bermuda, April 
19. 1943. 

But the conterence restricted itself 
mainly to the question of what could 
be done immediately fer the 20,000 
refugees — mostly French—in Spain 
and Portugal, and the 12,000 to 16,000 
who are in Switzerland. These three 
neutral countries lack the food supplies 
to care for the refugees. The conference 
did not, however, consider doing more 


for the refugees in neutral countries than 
removing them to nearby nations, such 


as Egypt, Syria, or Turkey, where the: 


food situation might be better. 

Critics of the conference were dis- 
appointed by its failure to adopt a 
broad program to aid the thousands of 
Jews in Europe. They said the follow 
ing steps should be taken immediately: 


1. Seek the aid of neutral governments 
in obtaining permission from Scemany for 
Jews to migrate from Europe. and provide 
financial aid to countries that give them 
refuge. 

2. Revise the United States immigration 
rules so more refugees may come here. 

8. Persuade Britain to open Palestine to 
Jewish immigration. Jewish experts believe 
that Palestine has the capacity to provide 
homes for an additional 3,000,000 immi- 
grants. 


The Foreign Policy Association con- 
tends that Nazi theories and anti-Semi- 
tism will continue to plague the Jew 
in Europe even after Hitler is gone. 
Why? Because Nazi propaganda has 
turned many people against Jews, and 
the taking of Jewish properties and jobs 
has benefited a large group of people 
who will resist the return of Jewish 
residents to their former homes. In view 


WHITE AND COLORED POPULATIONS IN WORLD POWERS 
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This chart is based on the pre-war 
world of 1939. But the figures are 
only approximate, for there was no 
reliable census in many areas. 
“White” and “non-white” are very 
uncertain terms. In the entire world 
whites constitute only about 33 per 
cent of the total of 2,100,000,000 
people. But in the great British, 
French, Dutch, and Belgian Empires, 
whites are vastly outnumbered 
by their colored subject peoples. - 


WHITES : 
OF EUROPEAN DESCENT 


ot this fact, the Jews are anxious to 
establish a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine, where they can live a normal 
existence on their own soil. 

British and American representatives 
at Bermuda recognized the obligation 
to aid persecuted les. It was point- 
ed out that some 5,000 refugees had 
been settled at Sosua, Dominican Re- 
public, until the war stopped further 
immigration there. This experiment has 
been successful enough to encourage 
several South American countries to 
consider the settlement of refugees on a 
large scale after the war last 
month news came that a plan for the 
postwar settlement of refugee Jews in 
the Kimberly region of northwestern 
Australia had been approved by Aus- 
talian authorities. 

But British and American officials in- 
sist that all proposals for aid to refu- 
gees must be considered now in the 
light of war conditions and what the 
war effort of the United Nations will 
permit. They say that until the war is 
won these hard facts have to be faced: 


1. The shipping shortage will hinder 
poth the removal of refugees to neutral 
countries and the supplying of food to 
them. A recent reduction of submarine 
sinkings has made more ships available. 
But at the same time the speeding up 
ot attacks on Hitler’s “Fortress Europe” 
will require more ships for military 
transport. 

2. Even if ships should be spared it 
is unlikely that Hitler would agree to 
let Jews and other persecuted people 
leave German-controlled areas. The 
Nazi fanatic appears determined to 
carry out his policy of exterminating the 
Jewish people in Europe. 

8. Present laws base immigration in- 
to the United States on a quota system, 
with each country restricted to a certain 
number of emigrants per year. Unless 
Congress changes the law, the State 
Department cannot let in more refu- 
gees. 

The Foreign Policy Association re- 
plied, however, that the United States’ 
annual immigration quota of 153,774 
has not been filled recently, and if it 
were thousands more refugees could be 
admitted to this country. Latin Amer- 
ican countries and Canada also have 
strict regulations on immigration that 
could be modified to aid refugees. 

4. Any cvams in restrictions on im- 
migration to Palestine for the duration 
of the war might upset United Nations’ 
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IN LARGE NORTH CENTRAL CITIES, 4 OUT OF TEN 
HAVE LESS THAN $1,000 PER YEAR 


that Britain favored a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. But in January, 
1916, Britain’s High Commissioner in 
Egypt had agreed to the establishment 
of an independent Arab state in return 
for Arab aid against Turkey. The Arabs 
say this state included Palestine; the 
British denied this. Since then there 
have been frequent Arab-Jewish clashes 
in Palestine. 

After serious outbreaks in 1936-39, 
Britain sharply limited Jewish immigra- 
tion and land sales to Jews by the 
Arabs. Today, the Jews are pressing 


demands for a change in British immi- 
gration restrictions and the eventual 


establishment of a Jewish state in Pal- 
estine. Jewish leaders in Britain and the 
United States favor the creation of a 
Jewish Army, which would take part in 
the war in the same manner as the 
forces of the governments-in-exile now 
located in London. 

British and American officials are said 
to fear that the organization of a Jew- 
ish Army would convince the Arabs that 
Britain had agreed to set up a separate 
Jewish state in Palestine and might 
lead to a renewal of violence. 

American spokesmen have nr ted- 
ly asserted that the Atlantic Charter ap- 
plies to the whole world, and that the 
“Four Freedoms” will be extended to 
all peoples, Others assert, however, that 
the United States can do something 
more right now to convince these 
ples, particularly those in the Far East, 
that we sincerely believe in the “Four 
Freedoms” and the Atlantic Charter. 

This “something more” is the repeal 
by Congress of the Chinese exclusion 
laws. A bill repealing these laws has 
been approved by the House and sent 
to the Senate, where action is expected 
soon. (See Nov.’8 issue.) 


America’s “Forgotten Tenth” 


In this all-out war every able-bodied 
Worker and fighter is needed on the 
home front and the battleline. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the 13,000,000 
Negroes —one+tenth of the nation ~ 
are given the opportunity to contribute 


fully to our war effort. And it is even 
more important that white Americans 
assure the Negro of a better chance 
for “life, liberty,~and the pursuit of 
happiness” in postwar America. 

So long as the white man seeks to 
prevent the advance of the Negro, he 
is automatically retarding his own pro- 
gress as well. Booker T. Washington, 
9g Negro educator, once remarked 

at the white man has to sit on the, 
Negro to keep him in the gutter — and 
while he is sitting on him, the white 
man does not get very far out of the 
gutter himself. 

On June 25, 1941 President Roose- 
velt issued his famous Executive Order 
8802 to prevent discrimination in de- 
fense industries, setting up a Committee 
on Fair Employment Practices to in- 
investigate complaints of discrimination. 
The work of committee, plus the 

owing shortage of manpower, has re- 
Salted fn many Noasess biog taken into 
wage 4 An important blow against 
racial discrimination also was struck by 
the National War Labor Board on June 
6, 1943. In a unanimous decision the 
Board declared that white workers and 
Negro workers doing the same work 
must be paid the same wage rate. The 
opinion was written by Dr. Frank Gra- 
ham, president of the University of 
North Carolina. He declared in part: 

“It is the acknowledged fact that in spite 
of all the handicaps of slavery and dis- 
crimination, the Negro in America has 
made more progress in the shortest time 
than any race in human history. . . . Slavery 
gave the Negro his Christianity. Christian- 
ity gave the Negro his freedom. This free- 
dom must give the Negro equal rights to 
home and th, education and citizen- 
8 and an equal opportunity te work 
and fight for our common country. . . .” 


POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 10 


One of a series of 32 units 
on - Postwar Problems and 
Planning published weekly 


throughout the school year. 


IN SOUTHERN RURAL COMMUNITIES, 9 OUT OF 10 
HAVE LESS THAN $1,000 PER YEAR 
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Some observers believe that the 
greatest hope of a better future for the 
Negro would be through broadening 
the attitude of labor unions. A union 
policy of no discrimination because of 
race, creed or color will help assure the 
Negro of steady employment. The CIO 
unions in the steel, automotive and 
meat packing industries are strongly op- 
posed to any racial discrimination 
among their membership. The AFL has 
repeatedly declared itself, through con- 
vention resolutions, against discrimina- 
tion in unions. But national officials of 
the AFL have had difficulty getting 
local unions to accept this policy. 


Negroes After the War 


The high intentions and good sense 
of Americans will be put to a stern test 
when World War II ends. The bulk of 
Negro workers is going into war plants. 
What will happen to them when these 
plants close-during the postwar period? / 
After World War I, thousands of Ne- 
groes were forced out of jobs to make 
room for returning soldiers and unem- 
gee whites. The bitter competition 
or scarce jobs during that period 
caused serious race riots. If World War 
II is followed by a long period of un- 
employment, there may be another 
outbreak of anti-Negro riots. 

Already there have been outbreaks in 
widely scattered parts of the — 
whites and Negroes in the South; 
whites and Mexicans in California; and 
the Detroit race riots of June 20-21, 
which were the worst since World War 
I days. Following these outbreaks, 
President Roosevelt asked the Attorney 
General and others in authority to “give 
special attention to the problem” of 
race riots. Commenting upon this ac- 
tion, the New York Times notes that 
all.of us can do our part to prevent 
race riots: 

“If we measure our fellows by character 
and ability, if we refuse to be badgered 
into g or disliking whole groups 
of people for no reason or for foolish rea- 
sons, we will be doing our loyal part to 
help our country and discourage our coun- 
try’s enemies. . . .” 
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FRANCIS ASBURY (1745-1816) 
Pioneer Methodist Bishop 


OHN WESLEY sent Francis Asbury to America in 1771 as a 
Methodist missionary. In 1784 his appointment as superin- 
tendent of all churches was approved by the first American 
Methodist Conference. The title of superintendent was changed 
to bishop in 1787. 
Bishop Asbury traveled on horseback more than 5,000 
miles every year during his long term of office. His salary 
was only $80 a year. He had no home, though he was a An 
welcome guest and led family prayers in thousands of Ameri- in 
can homes. 
ss Asbury knew well every part of his adopted country. He 
"4 and his “itinerant” preachers led the westward march of Nt 
migration across the Alleghenies. In his lifetime a scattered Sic 
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|s the winter of 1880 a war p of 
Sioux set out to capture horses from 
the Crows. The government was trying, 
without much success, to prevent these 
enterprises, and the few white men 
then in that region regarded them with 
utter disfavor, but the Indians clung 
tenaciously to their old method of wip- 
ing out intertribal grudges, secretly, in 
their own way. They prided themselves 
on their ability to steal through the 
country without being observed, and 
their small war parties could haunt this 
unpeopled waste without attracting 
much, if any, attention. 

The plan of the Sioux included the 
possible taking of scalps if favorable 
opportunity offered, but scalps were not 
primarily what they were after, nor, if 
they could avoid it, did they expect to 
do any fighting by daylight, so there 
would be no need of formal war dress; 
their everyday clothes, “working 
clothes,” so to speak, would be more 
appropriate and serviceable, for they 
were traveling light and afoot. 

No expedition of the sort was ever 
undertaken without enlisting supernat- 
ural help. The leader had gone through 
the usual meditation and prayer, fasting 
perhaps, and sacrifice, and had sought 
the advil of some holy man regarding 
taboos to be observed and the neces- 
sary procedure to avert disaster and in- 
sure success. 

Skirting through the foothills of the 
Big Horn Mountains, they came at 
—— to the valley through which the 
Stillwater flows toward its confluence 
with the Yellowstone. Here the Crows 
were encampéd. ; 

Rains had softened the ground so 
that the moccasins of the Sioux would 
have been soaked and ruined by the 
clinging mud had they not gone bare- 
foot in the slush to save their footgear. 
That was nothing —they were accus- 
tomed to it— but there was another 
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aspect of the situation which gave them 
no little worry. 

From their hiding place back in the 
hills they had reconnoitered the Crow 
camp as well as could be done at that 
distance.. Some spying at closer range 
was desirable, but with the earth so 
soft, their tracks would surely betray 
them. They must wait till it was drier. 
Yet the longer they lurked in the heart 
of the enemy’s country, the greater the 
chance of their being discovered. 

During this period of anxiety and 
forced inaction the partisan’s pipe was 
often in use. Councils of the fifteen were 
frequent, and the leader sought for 
some dream or omen to guide his de- 
cisions. At last it came. In spite of the 
seemingly unfavorable conditions, the 
supernatural ones, the spirit helpers, 
had given the sign; it was time to 
strike. 

That night, as soon as it was dark, 
three scouts were detached from the 
main body. The three Sioux stopped 
five bow shots, it may have been, Fon 
the nearest lodges, sat down, consulted 
together, and agreed that one of them 
should go to the right of the camp, near 
the river, another to the left, and the 
third to the center. 

The raiders had no reason to sup- 
pose their presence in the neighborhood 
was suspected, but the Crows did sus- 
pect and were on their guard. One in 
particular, the chief called The Wet, 
whose lodge stood nearest the river, 
had been on the alert for several nights, 
and on this night especially he had a 
presentiment that something unusual 
and important to him was going to hap- 


oe He was so impressed that he told 
is brother, Bird Head, and they deter- 
mined to watch closely that night. 

The Wet felt, quite naturally, that 
the most likely event of importance to 
him would be that an enemy might try 
to steal his horses. Of these he had a 
number in a brush corral back of his 
tipi, and, as on recent nights, he had 
fastened his war horse near the door of 
his lodge slightly to the right as one 
entered. Arranging a peephole at the 
door, he made his bed just inside, and, 
rifle at hand, lay down to await what- 
ever fate might decree. 

It was a soft, slightly hazy, péaceful 
spring night, quiet, serene. The voice of 
a distant coyote now and then, or the 
hoot of the great horned owl in the 
narrow-leaf cottonwoods down the river, 
only served to emphasize the silent 
calm. The brother, Bird Head, grew 
drowsy; he would sleep awhile; he 
could be wakened if needed. 

Time passed. The watcher could see 
nothing but the sleeping lodges of his 
neighbors and the dark form of his own 
war pony silhouetted against the sky. 
He was not sleepy exactly — but he may 
have dozed a little, when gradually he 
became conscious of the sound of mov- 
ing hoofs, only a slight movement ot 
hoofs, horse’s hoofs — his own horse — 
there at the doorway! 

Fully awake now, fully alive to the 
situation, with his eye at the peephole, 
he felt for his rifle and tered d it noise- 
lessly to be ready. Outside a tall form 
had just cut the lariat, made a half 
hitch around the horse’s jaw, and was 
starting to lead it away. Quickly, with 





soft, swift tread The Wet stepped over 
the threshold, and with the muzzle of 


his gun almost touching his enemy's . 


back, fired. The horse started at the 
flash; the man fell. Instantly The Wet 
shouted his coup cry: “I, The Wet, have 
just killed an enemy. I am first to strike.” 
Bird Head then struck the dead man, 
and, finding his gun at the same time, 
announced in a loud voice his claim of 
second to strike an enemy, and first to 
capture an enemy’s gun. The scalp was 
removed with a few sweeps of the knife. 

When the report of The Wet's rifle 
broke the silence, the Sioux scout who 
had gone to the middle of the village 
knew that his companion near the river 
had been killed. The sudden alarm and 
the rush of Crow horsemen made escape 
from the village at that moment impos- 
sible, but a light depression in the earth 
in which grew a few tufts of rosinweed 
offered itself near by. Not even the 
crafty Crows, well versed as they were 
in the wiles of their enemies, would in 
their first excitement dream of looking 
for him there. Into this he threw him- 
self, flat on the ground. 

Around him, past him, almost over 
him — but without seeing him — swept 
the cavalcade, through, out, and be- 
yond the village. 

As soon as he deemed it safe to do so, 
the Sioux stole out of camp. At day- 
break he found himself following in the 
trail of the Crow horsemen who had 
picked up the tracks of his companions 
and were pushing them vigorously. As 
long as they kept up their interest in 
the chase and did not turn back, he had 
little to fear from them. He could still 
keep a good lookout ahead, and would 
probably see them before they could 
see him. 

But this could not go on indefinitely. 
Afoot,’ alone, and hopelessly outdis- 
tanced, with mounted enemies between 
him and his friends, what chance had 
he of rejoining them? Plainly, his safety 
lay in striking out a course of his own, 
one his foes would least expect, trusting 
to luck that his lone track would escape 
their notice. 

Scarcely had he come to this decision 
when the heavy trail he was following 
turned east and left the valley. It was 
the parting of the ways; from now on 
he must keep his northerly course alone 
down the Stillwater, cross the Yellow- 
stone, swing over to the bend of the 
Musselshell, and then — having shaken 
off his enemies, as he hoped — double 
back toward his own country. 

- Meanwhile, in the Crow camp, day 

had dawned. Nothing had been heard 
from the party which had ‘left hur- 
riedly during the night in pursuit of the 
thieves. A second p was formed and 
a competent leader chosen. 

At a good round lope, the trail of the 
night before was easily followed to the 


point where the Sioux war party and 
their pursuers had turned to the east. 
Here, sharp eyes detected a single track 
leading off to the north, not toward the 
Sioux gre Be all. Undoubtedly the 
raiders had n Sioux, for the dead 
man in the camp was beyond peradven- 
ture of that tribe. So this was a wily 
Sioux trick to fool the stupid Crows. In 
that case, Friend Dakota, we shall see 
who is the fool! 

The Yellowstone was bank full from 
the melting snow and spring rains. Near 
the shore, in a spare grove of timber, 
the fugitive had quartered the ground 
in search of a few pieces of dry log to 
make a raft on which to ferry his gun 
and clothes. He had tied them loosely 
together and i them with their 
cargo to the swift flowing river, he 
swimming and pushing behind to the 
farther shore. 

At nightfall, after quitting the valley 
of the Yellowstcne and making their 
way well back into the rolling hills to 
the north, the Crows were still far be- 
hind. True, the tracking in places had 
been slow, but, even so, it was evident 


this Sioux horse thief had good legs. 


- ference, and after smoking 
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Now, some of the Crows began to 
have doubts as to the success of the 
enterprise; it was neces to reassure 
them. The leader consulted the medi- 
cine man, who agreed that it would be 
well to appeal to the spirits for informa- 
tion and guidance. The conjurer san 
his magic songs and talked for a long 
time with his supernatural advisers. At 
last he emerged from his mystic con- 
e sacred 
pipe, and after a few moments of silent 
ee he began interpreting the mes. 
sage he had received. 

The Sioux, he said, was camped for 
the night by a tree, at a certain point 
which he » aj and for food he 
had -deer meat. By moving direct] 
across country, ignoring his tracks mf 
together, and traveling for the rest of 
the night, they would gain rapidly in 
time and distance, and should, by 
morning, reach this point and stand a 
good chance of finding their quarry. On 
the strength of this prediction, horses 
were mounted and the march con- 
tinued. 

Early in the morning they came to 
the place the medicine man had de- 


This drawing of the Crow chieftain, The Wet, was made by the 
author from a photograph taken at Little Big Horn in 1890. 
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As a small boy in upper New York 
State, DeCost Smith took an unusual 
interest in the Indians of the near-by 
Onondaga Reservation. He was, in 
fact, initiated into the tribe. Later he 
studied art in New York and Paris. 
In 1884, when he was 20, Mr. Smith 
went to the West to paint the Indians 
of the Dakotas, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and Nebraska. In those days the 
legends about the Custer Massacre 
were just beginning to grow up. The 
West was still wild, and DeCost 
Smith came to know the Indians of 
those exciting times intimately. In 
his autobiography, published this 
year, he has written a number of 
fascinating stories about such char- 
acters as Sitting Bull, Rain in the 
Face, and other famous Western In- 
dians. The book contains also some 
of the artist’s pictures. Mr. Smith, 
who gained a national reputation for 
his Indian paintings, died in 1939 and 
the DeCost Smith Indian collection 
was divided between the American 
Museum of Natural History and the 
Heye Foundation of the American 
Indian. 
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scribed. At the foot of the tree they 
found where the Sioux had slept, the 
remains of a small fire, still warm, and 
lying near it part of a deer carcass 
freshly killed. Their enemy had eaten 
his morning meal, extinguished his fire, 
and departed early. 

The Sows arrived at the Musselshell, 
at evening. They had ridden in two 
days and part of a night a hundred of 
the white man’s miles, in spite of the 
halts and slowing: down necessary at 
times to puzzle out the trail, but in the 
same length of time, or less, the man on 
foot, with his life at stake, had done 
more, for here on the banks of the 
Musselshell, where they settled down 
for the night, his tracks still beckoned 
northward into the dusk. 

Next day a close scrutiny of the 
ground showed that the fugitive was 
keeping to his steady trot most of the 
time. The Crows ame impressed 
with the thought that at any time now 
this enemy might fire on them from 
ambush. His tireless jog trot, no matter 
how rapid, was not the gait of one 
fleeing in panic; it was rather the cal- 
culated pace of a man whose mind was 
cool and clear; if ever they brought him 
to a halt he would ‘be dangerous. 

He himself has since told us he did 
not know he was being followed; in fact, 
he had begun to think himself beyond 
danger of pursuit, but to make sure, he 





had gone to a commanding ridge top, 
from which, like a wary old buck deer, 
he could watch his back track. Far up 
the river valley he saw the approaching 
horsemen, at mere specks in the dis- 
tance, gradually assuming the form of 
men on horseback, and— yes, there 
could be no mistake about it now — they 
were ferreting out his trail. They must 
soon overtake him, and it would be the 
height of bad management ‘> let them 
find him emalguak 

Another look over his shoulder at the 
grassy amphitheater behind him showed 
its saucer-like sides sloping gently and 
evenly from the peer a rim of hills, 
to.a small washout in the center, where 
water from melting snows and summer 
cloudbursts had begun to erode the 
surface. 

The place was well suited to his 
purpose; here he would make his fight. 
The gully was but a few yards long, its 
walls abrupt at their upper a and 
at its deepest point 4 man could easily 
remain concealed from any angle of the 
surrounding © ground, rsa: ac the 
whole expanse of which there was no 
cover sufficient to conceal an enemy. 

The Crows were not long in reachin 
the hilltop lookout from which he had 
seen their approach. They halted. From 
here his tiadla, now fresher than they 


“ had seemed before, led out across a 


assy, bowllike valley which the 
unted man must have crossed quickly, 
for he was nowhere in sight. But what 
is that slight cleft in the earth at its 
lowest point, there, where a few tufts 
of "2 rush, encouraged by the mois- 
ture from the heights, have taken root? 
A washout to be sure, and, truth to tell, 
a rather small one, not unlike hundreds 
of others that had passed unnoticed, but 
the tracks of the Sioux pointed directly 
towards it, and this one, under the 
circumstances, took on a significance 
that was lacking in all the rest. 2 
The leader of the Crows designated 
certain men — good trackers — to circle 
the washout at a safe distance and see 
if any tracks led from it. None did; the 
only tracks visible were those leading 
to it. Shots_were sent in from different 
directions to draw the enemy’s fire and 
tempt him to waste his ammunition, or 
at least betray his position, but to no 
avail; there were no answering shots. 
The crashing of the Crow rifles, echoing 
harshly from hill to hill, shattered the 
pesca calm of the morning like a 
very sacrilege in a sacred spot. A mag- 
ie, his long tail streaming straight be- 
Find him, flew. across toward the trees 
bordering the river. The bright sun- 
shine, even at the distance at which the 
Crows had posted themselves, picked 
out every detail of light and shade, 
every twig of sagebrush, yes, every 
blade of grass around the silent, inno- 
cent-looking washout. All nature 
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smiled; the world was at peace — all 
but its human inhabitants. Between 
Sioux and Crow it was never peace. 

The washout held its secret well, but 
no one doubted the Sioux was there. 

A Crow warrior, eager to prove his 
invulnerability and courage, volun- 
teered to dislodge the ambushed Sioux, 
and after the requisite prayers to his 
spirit guardians for protection, and the 
customary benedictions, he mounted his 
war horse and rode at top speed straight 
at the shallow gully. Within a few yards 
of it he flung himself from his pony’s 
back, and, gun in hand, started to run 


‘forward, when he was seen to whirl 


sharply and -fall on his face. On the in- 
stant a puff of smoke had enveloped a 
clump of sagebrush on the edge of the 
washout—a _  second’s interval — the 
“thud” of a rifle smote the ears of the 
expectant Crows. It had been a costly 
experiment, this testing of a warrior’s 
“medicine,” but it had settled one ques- 
tion at least; the Sioux was posted be- 
hind that growth of sage, and for the 
rest of the day the Crows concentrated 
their fire upon it, not knowing till years 
afterward that their enemy, immedi- 
ately on delivering his shot, had 
changed his position to a point several 
yards away, from which, without firing 
a shot, he had watched their move- 
ments till darkness fell. 

Of course by this time the Sioux 
might be dead, hit by one of the many 
b that had been sent after him, but 
that could not conveniently be deter- 
mined until daylight. In any event, 
they must keep at least a perfunctory 
watch during the night, stationing 
guards around the washout ostensibly 
to prevent his getting away. For this 
purpose a sentinel on the north and the 
main part tu the south were deemed 
sufficient. Next morning one of the party 
volunteered to investigate. 

The washout was deserted, as free 
from human occupancy as the hun- 
dreds of others which seamed the face 
of the prairie. Were it not for some 
prints in the earth, and the dead Crow, 
now scalpless, lying near its rim, it was 
as though no Sioux had been near it. 

There were tracks leading off to the 
southward, in the direction one would 
least expect, towards the group of 
watehers on the hill, and past + 
here he had crouched, there he had 
crept stealthily, and here again, at last, 
resuming his dogtrot, he had struck out 


- for the wide purple distance — and free- 


dom. 

The first law of primal man, who 
makes no quibble of extenuation of 
degrees of guilt, was satisfied —a life 
for a life, a scalp for a scalp. 





Reprinted from Indian Experiences, by 
DeCost Smith, by permission of the pub- 
lishers, Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
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POEMS to remember 


WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUNKIN 


When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock, 
And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the struttin’ turkey-cock, 
And the clackin’ of the guineys, and the cluckin’ of the hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he tiptoes on the fence; 

O, it’s then’s the times a feller is a-feelin’ at his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night of peaceful rest, 

As he leaves the house, bare-headed, and goes out to feed the stock, 
When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 


They’s something kindo’ harty-like about the atmusfere 
When-the heat of summer’s over and the coolin’ fall is here— 
Of course we miss the flowers, and the blossums on the trees, 
And the mumble of the hummin’-birds and buzzin’ of the bees; 
But the air’s so appetizin’; and the landscape through the haze 


Of a crisp and sunny mornin’ of the airly autumn days 
Is a pictur’ that no painter has the colorin’ to mock— 
When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock, 


The husky, rusty russel of the tossels of the corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves, as golden as the morn; . 
The stubble in the furries—kindo’ lonesome-like, but still 

A preachin’ sermuns to us of the barns they growed to fill; 

The strawstack in the medder, and the reaper in the shed; 
The hosses in theyr stalls below—the clover overhead! — 

O, it sets my hart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ of a clock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 


Then your apples all is gethered, and the ones a feller keeps 

Is poured around the cellar floor in red and yeller heaps; 

And your cider-makin’ ’s over, and your wimmern-folks is through 

With their mince and apple-butter, and theyr souse and sausage too! ... 
I don’t know how to tell it—but ef such a thing could be 

As the Angels wantin’ boardin,’ and they’d call around on me— 

I'd want to ’commodate ’em—all the whole-indurin’ flock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 


From Neighborly Poéms, by James Whitcomb Riley, copyright 1891, 1919. Used by special permission 


of Bobbs-Merrill Co., publishers 


Sea ee is a country holi- 
day. The Christmas star shines some- 
times over city roofs, but the Thanks- 
giving moon looks down on piles of yel- 
ow pumpkins in the frosty corn stubble 
and on farmhouse and barns stored with 
the summer’s yield. Just as we think of 
Thanksgiving as the celebration of our 
American rural plenty, so we think of 
ames Whitcomb Riley as the poet who 
st celebrates rural life. 

Like Burns, he wrote both in the 
speech of the country people and in 
correct and conventional English. Like 
Burns, he wrote best in country dialect. 
Perhaps the best time to read his verse 
is when one is living through the same 
experiences, watching uncle make a 
squirt gun from the elder bush, laugh- 
ing at “our little old wobble-ly calf,” 


running away from home and meeting 
in the lane the great big pig that “went 
‘Booh!’ an’ jum up, an’ skeered me 
too.” Reading the poems when we are 
older and recalling the experiences of 
childhood is almost equally good. But 
if we were city children who never 
spent even a summer on a farm, well— 
perhaps these verses are as satisfying 
a substitute as we can find. 

The poem quoted here is the sub- 
stance of our Thanksgiving holiday. But 
in another m Riley says of Lydia 
Maria Child’s famous poem, “Over the 
river and through the woods,” 


“That-un’s the goodest poetry piece 
In any book in the worl!” 


But “When the Frost Is on the Punkin” 
has become almost equally beloved. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


James Whitcomb Riley (1849- 
1916) was born in a log cabin in 
Greenfield, Indiana. His poetry tells 
the story of his childhood. In “noon- 
time and June-time, down around 
the river,” he explored, fished, .and 
dreamed. He knew that “the old 
hay-mow’s the place to play” and 
that “you better not fool with a 
bumblebee.” He gave the hired man 
and the hired girl lasting fame in 
American speech as the “raggedy 
man” and “’Lizabuth-Ann.” 

The slender, blue-eyed boy was 
something of a musician and artist 
as well as a poet. With a group of 
boys who called themselves “The 
Graphics” he wandered over the 
Indiana countryside painting gaudy 
signs for advertisers on barns and 
fences. This was his first job. Later 
he became a newspaper man, work- 
ing first in Greenfield and latterly on 
The Indianapolis Journal. After he 
left newspaper work in 1885 he 
lived in Indianapolis and traveled 
around the United States giving lec- 
tures. Yet he always suffered from 
stage-fright and as a boy had run 
away from school rather than “speak 
a piece.” He and’ Bill Nye, the 
famous humorist, sometimes joined 
forces in a rollicking program. He 
was a familiar figure around Indian- 
apolis, perfectly dressed, carrying 3 
gold-headed walking stick, — and 
stopping often to play games or 
throw snowballs with the neighbor- 
hood children. 














SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Including Social Studies and English) 


Postwar World Unit 10: 

Race, Color, and Prejudice 

Any minority problem is also a ma- 
jority problem. Majorities rule. Individ- 
ual members of a majority group have 
power, often more than they realize. 
They also have responsibilities. They 
have a democratic obligation to keep 
their minds, eyes, and ears open to the 
needs of smaller groups who lack au- 
thority and influence to speak out loudly 
for themselves. A democracy cannot 
afford to have strangers within its gates. 
Getting to know the other fellow is a 
big step toward solving his problems. 
Questions for Discussion: 

(a) What neutral European. coun- 
tries are open to refygees from Nazi 
persecution? (b) What problems does a 
large number of refugees create in these 
countries? (c) How can we share the 
burden they are assuming? (d) What 
long-term solutions of refugee problems 
have been proposed? (e) How do preju- 
dice and persecution grow up in a so- 
ciety? (f) Even broadminded people 
are likely to have some prejudices, often 
unconscious ones. Examine and sort out 
your own beliefs. Are any based on 
prejudice? (g) How does the fact that 
he is colored handicap a Negro citizen 
of the United States? (h) How has the 
war increased irritation between groups 
of black and white citizens? (i) What 
can you do to break down prejudice 
against Negroes? 

Teaching Aids: 

Student reading is suggested on the 
quiz page. Here are other materials 
valuable for an understanding of Negro 
conditions: 

Smith, Lillian E., “There Are Things to 
Do,” reprinted from South Today (Winter 
1942-43 number), published quarterly at 
Clayton, Georgia. Price of reprint, 5c. 

Gallagher,’ Buell G., “The American 
Caste System,” Social Action, Jan. 15, 
1941, published by the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian 
— 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. Price, 
Loc, 

These two pamphlets are written by 
Southern white leaders who are deeply 
concerned that racial relations in America 
shall be guided by Christian and demo- 
cratic principles. 

Other excellent materials: 

Benedict, Ruth, arid Weltfish, Gene, 
“The Races of Mankind,” Public Affairs 
Pamphlet. 

_Lee, Alfred McClung, and Humphrey, 
Norman Daymond, Race Riot. (A socio- 


logical study of the Detroit riot.) Dryden - 


Press, 103 Park Ave., N. Y., 1943. 


McWilliams, Carey, Brothers Under the 
Skin. Little, Brown, 1943. 

Ottley, Roi, New World A-Coming. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1943. 


Student Activities: 

Prepare an exhibit showing Negro 
traditions and achievements. A good 
theme for it would be “Negro Gifts to 
America.” Divide the,class into groups 
to collect material on art, music, litera- 
ture, dance, education, industry, war 
effort, etc. 


What Is Basic English? 

Builders of the tower ot Babel, trom 
which they hoped to launch an attack 
upon the heavens, were put to rout by 
confusion of tongues. Today the peoples 
of the earth must build a peaceful world 
order. Airplanes, international radio, 
world trade bring interlocking interests 
to geographically distant groups. Close 
eontact can mean friction. Understand- 
ing the other fellow’s point of view is 
vitally necessary if we are to avoid 
global deadlock of conflicting interests. 
Can Basic English cut down the dangers 
of fatal misunderstanding? 

Discuss this question with the class. 
Scholastic has prepared a folder, “Basic 
English in the Classroom,” including an 
excellent reference list and the Basic 
word list. This will be sent free to teach- 
ers who write for it. 


Other Good Materials on Basic: 
Barnett, Lincoln, “®asic English: a 
Globalanguage,” Life, Oct. 18, 1943. 
Richards, I. A., “Basic English,” Fortune, 
June, 1941. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(November 29-December 4) 


Owing to the observance of the 
Thanksgiving recess in most schools, 
Senior Scholastic will not be issued 
next week, November 22-27. It will 
reappear the following week, with 
these features: 


For General and Social Studies 
Classes 

Postwar World Unit 11: Policing the 
World in the Age of Air. 

You and Your Job: Nursery School 
Training. 

Air Week: Progress in Cargo Planes. 

They Fought For Freedom: John 
James Audubon. 


For English Classes 

“The Knot Hole,” a story in two 
parts by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Part I. 

“Vitamin U,” a radio play by stu- 
dents. 

The late Amelia Earhart’s own ac- 
count of her trans-Atlantic flight. 











Ogden, C. K., “Basic English,” Saturday 
Review of Literature, Sept. 11, 1948. 

“What can we use for a world lan- 
guageP”, symposium, Saturday Review of 
Literature, Oct. 2, 1948. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Philippines Fight for Freedom 


The United States lost the battle to 
hold the Philippines against Japanese 
military attack. But we are winning on 
the larger issue of fair, friendly relations 
with a dependent people. Filipino re- 
sistance to Jap “freedom” and hope for 


MacArthur’s return prove that we've . 


done a good job in the Philippines. 
Topics for Discussion: 

(a) Government of the Philippines 
has not been-an easy task. Discuss the 
gradual withdrawal of U. S. control of 
Philippine affairs which will result in 
their complete independence in 1946. 
(b) Examine the record of U. S, admin- 
istration of the Philippines in education, 
health, employment, agriculture, gov- 
ernment. (c) Why were we unable to 
defend the islands? (d) Has the U. S. 
obligations to the Filipinos after they 
obtain their independence? 


Reading Suggestion: 
I Saw the Fall of the Philippines, by 
Carlos Romulo. 


Congress Ponders Huge Tax Program 


The tax problem is a double header. 
We must raise necessary funds for the 
war and other government expenses. We 
must cut down unnecessary buying 
which leads to inflation. Can Congress 
distribute the tax burden so that every- 
body carries his share and no one is 
deprived unfairly? 


Something to Do: 

Budget and tax figures for the nation 
are staggeringly large and complicated, 
compared to the bookkeeping demands 
of the average weekly allowance or earn- 
ings of high school students. Making 
graphs and charts will help them to un- 
derstand the problems, Ask two groups 
in the class to work out graphic presen- 
tations of the tax programs of Secretary 
Morgenthau and of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Pictographs in “How Can 
We Pay for the War?” Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, No. 74, will help you to think 
up original charts of your own. 





Key to “We Challenge You” 


I. Who’s Who: 2, 1, 5, 3, 4. 

II. Philippines and Independence: 1-c; 
2-a; 3-c; 4-c; 5-b; 6-b.  - 

III. Race, Color, and Prejudice: 
2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T; 6-T. 

IV. Congress Studies Huge Tax Prob- 
lem: 1-$16,000,000,000; 2-inflation; 3-$5,- 
000; 4-wages; 5-20; 6-low. 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


READING 
What Is Basic English? 


Dr. Richards’ article highlights a cur- 
rently much-discussed subject. Further- 
more it carries implications of great im- 
portance for the entire reading program. 
You will want to read and discuss the 
entire article with your pupils: Some 
of them may wish to investigate Dr. 
Richards’ new book, Basic English and 
Its Uses (W.W. Norton Company, New 
York). Teachers may also obtain free 
on request a folder on Basic English in 
the Classroom published by Scholastic 
(see p. 3-T). 

Some specific exercises arising from 
the article and bearing on the reading 
program follow. 


1. Have pupils read and study care- 
fully the paragraph on verbs, “the slip- 
pery eels of language.” Then have them 
list-a number of simple combinations 
not listed in the paragraph, such as 
go in, go out, give up, give in, put off, 
put on, put out, take out, etc. After 
each such combination have the pupils 


write a single word which carries the. 


same meaning. Thus go in becomes 
enter, go out is exit, give up is sur- 
render or relinquished, etc. 

This will help pupils to see how 
Basic reduces English to its lowest 
terms. Further practice in thinking 
along these lines should help them to 
read all kinds of English prose, 
whether Basic or not. 


2. When pupils have read and stud- 
ied the quotation in Basic about Danes 
and Englishmen, have them try to ren- 
der it in non-Basic terms. It might 
begin thus: “In conversation, neither 
Danes nor Englishmen felt any inferi- 
ority.” Two things will be accomplished 
by this exercise: (a) pupils will dis- 
cover that it is not always easier to 
say a thing in Basic than in regular 
English; (b) they should gain some fa- 
cility in understanding of meanings. 

The reverse of this exercise is equally 
valuable. Have pupils choose some com- 
mon euphemisms such as “Illumination 
is required to be extinguished,” and 
“Passengers are requested to refrain 
from expectorating.” These should then 
be rendered in more simple — or Basic 





LETTER CONTEST DEADLINE! 


Teachers: Entries in Scholastic’s 
first service letter contest must 
be postmarked not later than 
November 15 midnight. See is- 
sue of October 18-23, 19438, for 
details. 











— English. This should demonstrate the 
value of Basic in conveying ideas clearly 
and easily. 


A Scalp for a Scalp 
Nerve 


For teachers wishing to test speed 
and comprehension in reading, the se- 
lections mentioned above may be used. 

“A Scalp for a Scalp” is about 2600 
words long. Fast readers, who custom- 
arily proceed at the rate of about 500 
words per minute, should finish in 
slightly more than five minutes. Aver- 
age readers usually do 300 words a 
minute. About eight or nine minutes 
should suffice for them. Slow readers, 
at 200 words a minute, will probably 
require twelve to fifteen minutes for 
this selection. 

For all readers, use the following 
True-False test of comprehension: 


1. The Crows were not on guard the’ 


night of the Sioux raids on their horses. 
(F) 

2. The Sioux scout caught in the 
village hid in a hollow, weedy place. 
(T) 

3. The Crows were able to follow his 
trail only to the river. (F) 

4. The hunted man tricked his pur- 
suers by moving away from the clump 
where his rifle smoke was seen. (T) 

The story, “Nerve,” contains about 
1,050 words. Top group should finish in 
two minutes, average group in about 
three and a half, and slow readers in 
five or more. Here is a True-False test. 

1. Johnny flew a torpedo plane. (T) 

2. His trouble came when he was 
unable to release his torpedo. (F) 

3. Johnny never thought of using his 
emergency. (F) 

4. Johnny’s radio message had been 
a call for help. (F) 


Chats About New Books 


To test your pupils’ ability to get at 
the core of a paragraph. use the fol- 
lowing exercise. 

Paris-Underground review, tourth 
paragraph. Have pupils read carefully, 
then ask them: Does the paragrdph con- 
cern chiefly the trial, imprisonment, 
weather, or the Nazis? Is it developed 
by narrative, example, explanation, or 
details? 

Under a Lucky Star review, first 
paragraph. Does the paragraph concern 
Andrews’ travels, his early life, whal- 
ing, or college life? Is the method nar-, 
rative, example, explanation, or detail? 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn review, 
first paragraph. Does paragraph concern 
life of Betty Smith, her book, city of 
Brooklyn, or art of novel-writing? Is 
method narrative, example, explana- 
tion, or details? 


DISCUSSION — ANALYSIS 
The Skipper Couldn’t Take It 


Here are some questions for class dis- 
cussion, designed to help your pupils 
discover some of the mechanics of short 
story writing. ; 

1. How does the author use contrast 
and comparison at the beginning of his 
story’ in order to achieve characteriza- 
tion? 

2. What sentence arouses your curi- 
osity and makes you want to read fur- 
ther for plot develupment? 

3. How is suspeuse maintained? 

4. How does’ the author hint at 
things to come? 

5. What is the climax of the story? 


6. How has indirection helped to 
keep the ending of the story in good 
taste? 


SPELLING 
Inside Washington 

Mr. Hill’s entertaining article this 
week reminds us (if we need remind- 
ing) that spelling is a subject too often 
forgotten in the high schools. If mem- 
bers of Congress and Washington news- 
papermen can still find time, in the 
press of things, to concentrate a few 
moments on the correct spelling of some 
of the many new words now coming 
into use, surely high school students 
aren't too busy. We suggest that you 
let your class compile its own list of 
words— words in .the news; tricky 
words, perhaps; at any rate, words they 
want to know how to spell — and then 
to challenge a social studies class to a 
spelling bee on a combined list of their 
own and the opponents’ choosing. 

Perhaps this will mean a renewed in- 
terest in spelling. If so, you will find 
Scholastic’s “Words to the Wise” and 
“Words of the Week’ (on regular 
English quiz pages) bountiful sources 
of newsworthy words each week. 





Key to 
“What Do You Know About Books?” 


I. a-8; b-2; c-4; d-1. 

II. Little Women; Mosses from an Old 
Manse; War and Peace; My World — and 
Welcome to It; The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse; The Red Badge of Cour- 
age; Paris-Underground; The Vicar of 
Wakefield; The Song of Bernadette; Leaves 
of Grass. 

III. a-1; b-2; c-6; d-4; e-5; £-3. 

IV. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F; 6-F; -7-T; 
8-F; 9-T; 10-F. 

V. a-3; b-4; c-14; d-16; e-10; f-1; g-12; 
h-15; i-13. 

VI. Hervey Allen; Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher; James Hilton; Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes; Vicente Blasco-Ibanez; Walt 
Whitman; Count Leo Tolstoy; Sholem 
Asch; Rebecca West; Herman Melville; 
August Derleth. 
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SIGHT and SOUND 
RADIO PROGRAMS FOR NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 


SUNDAY 


University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Discussions of cur- 
rent social, political and economic issues, 
produced in cooperation’ with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

America — Ceiling ‘Unlimited. CBS, 
2:00-2:30 p.m. A dramatic report on 
what America is singing, saying, and read- 
ing. News from our fliers abroad is pre- 
sented in the Flight Story of the Week. 
Sponsored by Lockheed and Vega Aircraft. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. Weekly concerts 
under the direction of Dr. Artur Rodzinski. 
As an intermission feature, Carl Van Doren 
directs “The American Scriptures,” with 
distinguished actors takixg the part of fig- 
ures in American history. Sponsored by 
U. S. Rubber Company. 

Lands of the Free. NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p.m. NBC’s Inter-American University of 
the Air presents dramas interpreting the 
economics of the Americas: The first series 
deals with The Americas and World Trade. 
Nov. 7, Travels of the Potato; Nov. 14, 
America Gives Corn to the World; Nov. 21, 


Discovery of the Amazon; Nov. 28, Jungle. 


Railwey; Dec. 5, The Coming of the Cow; 
Dec. 12, The Coming of the Negro Slave; 
Dec. 19, The Return of the Free. 


MONDAY 


Science at Work. CBS, 9:15-9:45 a.m. 
The American School of the Air presents 
dramatized stories of the tools of science. 
Dec. 6, The Gasoline Engine (Mechanized 
Might); Dec. 13, The Steam Engine ( Heat 
at Work). 


TUESDAY 


Gateways to Music. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
am. The Music Educators National Con- 
ference, cooperating with the American 
School of the Air, offers music in its vari- 
ous forms, from folk-song to symphony. 
Dec. 7, Marching Off to War; Dec. 14, 
The Christmas Spirit. 

Words at War. NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. Dramatizations of current books on 
the war and interviews with their authors. 
Presented in cooperation with the Council 
on Books in Wartime. 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons. CBS, 9:15-9:45 a.m. 
The American School of the Air continues 
its series of dramatic historical presentations 
against a background study of world geog- 
taphy. The Teacher's Manual includes an 
air-age map of the world designed-to sup- 
plement this series. Dec. 1, The Age of 
Rubber (Malaysia and Brazil); Dec. 8, 


_All hours are Eastern War Time. Programs 
listed here are subject to change. 


King Cotton (Cotton Belts of the World); 
Dec. 15, Treasures of the Earth ( Distri- 
bution of Minerals). 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15- 
9:45 a.m. Favorite modern and classical 
stories are dramatized by the American 
Schocl of the Air. Dec. 2, Cinder Ike, by 
Hope Newell; Dec. 9, Shadow in the Pines, 
by Stephen Meader; Dec. 16, Nathaniel’s 
Witch, by Katharine Gibson. 

Music of the New World. NBC, £1:30- 
12:00 mid. Folkways in Music, an NBC 
Inter-American University feature, shows 
the relationship of music to the ways of 
living among peoples of the Americas. 
Dec. 2, The Changing Frontier; Dec. 9, 
Land of Vanished Cities; Dec. 16, Brazilian 
Gold; Dec. 23, Christian Folkways. A lis- 
tener’s handbook, Music of the New World, 
Vol. III, is available for 25c from the 
Southern Music Publishing Company, Edu- 
cation Division, 1619 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
a.m. Students discuss current events and 
postwar problems on this American School 
of the Air presentation. Dec. 3, The Road 
to Tokyo; Dec. 10, Womanpower; Dec. 
17, Freedom from Want. 

Between the Bookends. BN, 3:45- 
4:00 p.m. Guest poets are interviewed by 
Ted Malone, and Scholastic’s Round Table 
contributors are featured on the third Fri- 
day of each month. 

Eyewitness. CBS, 7:15-7:30 p.m. 
Dramatized on-the-scene news stories of 
the week, selected from reports filed by 
correspondents all over the world 


SATURDAY 


Of Men and Books. CBS, 9:45-10:00 
a.m. Reviews of books by Professor 
T. Frederick, Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. 

Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00-10:30 
a.m. Activities of American youth at work 
helping to win the war. 

onsumer Time. NBC, 12:15-12:30 
p.m. Dramatizations, interviews, questions 
and answers on consumers’ problems. Pro- 
duced in cooperation withthe U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

For This We Fight. NBC, 7:00-7:30 
p-m. Following the first twenty-six pro- 
grams in the series, NBC’s Inter-American 
University of the Air will devote the next 
five to expressions of viewpoints on which 
listeners have requested further informa- 
tion, as well as to more recent develop- 
ments in public opinion. Spiritual issues of 
the peace will be discussed on December 
25, and the series will conclude with a 
summary of the foreign policies of the 
United States, on January 1. 








BASIC ENGLISH HELPS 


Teachers desiring to apply the study of 
Basic English in their own class work will 
be glad to know that a special folder on 
“Basic English in the Classroom,” prepared 
by Dr. |. A. Richards and his staff, has 
been published by Scholastic Publications 
and will be distributed free on request. It 
contains the complete Basic Word List and 
instructions for its use. Address: Teachers 
Service Bureau, Scholastic Publications. 220 
East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y 











The Big*3 in 1 Parade of 
the Screen ‘Mightiest Thrills! 


~ 


16mm. Sound Film Feature! 
The most astounding aggregoa- 
tion of wild animal thrills ever 
shown! Python versus tiger 
tiger versus crocodile. _ the wild 
elephant hunt. . capture of the 
giant orang-outang. Filmed in the 
heart of the Malay jungle. Enter- 
_taining and educational. 
8 REELS, RENTAL BASIS 
$15.00 Spot Booking 
$12.50 Series Booking 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. HS-15 New York 19 




















FOR BETTER 


UNDERSTANDING PERO) 3 pees 
SHOW THESE THRILLING 
HISTORIC FILMS! 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE, $15.00 Each per Day 
ONE DAY IN RUSSIA 55 Min. 


Written and narrated by Quentin Reynolds 
Most complete pictute of life in Soviet Russio 
ever made. A factual panorama. 


SIEGE OF LENINGRAD 62 Min 
Narrated by Edward R. Murrow, ace CBS war 
correspondent. An epi¢e of 17 months struggle 
by 3 million citizens, who finally smashed the 
Nazi ring of steel. 


Also U. S. War Short supplied FREE on same 
‘ogram if requested! ‘One World’’ Film Cata 

jog sent on request. Write Dept. S-11 
BRANDON FILMS sev'vors x 
NEW. YORK 19, HY 
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Two Helpful Folders FREE fo 
readers of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES: 
a @ 


BASIC ENGLISH IN THE CLASSROOM 


by Dr. 1. A. Richards 
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Basic English | ter you and your students have read Dr. 1. A. 
ichards’ timely article on What Is Basic English? 
in this issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, you'll want to 
obtain a copy of this free four-page folder containing 
a complete list of the 850 Basic English words 
together with a special discussion of teaching meth- 
ods for the use of Basic English in the classroom. 
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This tolder was prepared especially tor ScHoLasTic 

Macazines by Dr. I. A. Richards and his staff to 
help our many thousands of teacher users make better use of Basic English 
in connection with their classroom work. Dr. Richards of Harvard University 
is co-inventor with Dr. C. K. Ogden of Cambridge University, of the Basic 
English system and is its chief authority in the United States. 
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CLUB VICTORY—A Community Program for 


the Juvenile Delinquency Problem 
by Gay Head 
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This booklet contains a reprint of five weekly Boy 
Dates Girl stories from SENIOR SCHOLASTIC contain- : ;: 
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ing one suggested program for a practical com- 
munity civic committee plan to help solve the 
growing juvenile delinquency problem. 
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These popular Boy Dates Girl stories were read 

by hundreds of thousands of high school students in 

recent issues of SENIOR ScHoLasTic. They do not 

provide a are pattern for — this major national aoe but present 
one possible solution that can be adapted to special localized needs—written 
in a popular: interesting story form. 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Two Helpful Folders—Yours for the Asking 
TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES TE 11-15-43 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 37, N.Y. 
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Please send me the free SCHOLASTIC folders checked below: 

BASIC ENGLISH IN THE CLASSROOM by |. A. 
Richards 

CLUB VICTORY—A practical Suggested Program for 


the Community Juvenile Deliquency Problem— 
by Gay Head 
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AN EXTRA 
SERVICE FOR YOU 


CCC 


These two folders are made 
available to teacher-users of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES as 
part of our longtime policy of 
aiding teachers and their stu- 
dents to meet major ti I 
objectives. Merely paste the cou- 
pon below on a one cent govern- 
ment post card for your copies 
of these two useful folders. 
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New l6mm Films 


CHINA’S 400,000,000 — Six - ree] 
sound film, depicting the heroic strug- 
gle of the Chinese people against ag- 
gression. Available for sale or rental 
from Brandon Flms, 1600 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DOVER — One-reel sound film on 
Britain’s front line on the Channel coast. 
Offensive preparations include training 
in tank tactics; anti-aircraft batteries; 
assault landing boats and fighter planes 
at work. Narrated by Edward R. Mur- 
row. Available from your nearest film 
library or government depository. 


PARIS CALLING — Twelve-reel tea- 
ture film dramatizing the story of the 
French underground movement for 
freedom. Randolph Scott and Elizabeth 
Bergner star in this Universal feature. 
Available for rental through the Bell 
and Howell Filmosound Library, 1801- 
1815 Larchmont Avenue Chicago, 
Illinois. 

RUSSIANS AT WAR — Seven-reel 
sound film showing how Russian civil- 
ians, guerrilla units and paratroopers 
live, work and fight for victory. Narra- 
tion in English. Available for sale or 
rental from Brandon Films. 

SCATTERGOOD BAINES — Feature 
length sound film of Clarence Buding- 
ton Kelland’s well-known character of 
fiction and radio. Guy Kibbe is featured 
as Scattergood. Entire series of three 
features includes Scattergood Baines, 
Scattergood Pulls the Strings, and Scat- 
tergood Meets Broadway. Available for 
sale or rental from Walter O. Gutlohn, 
Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City. 

WARTIME NUTRITION — One-ree! 
sound film stressing the importance of 
the economical use of our food supply 
during wartime, and outlining proper 
diets from the standpoint of nutrition. 
Available without charge from your 
nearest Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau, or U. S. Government film de- 


_ pository. 


WINGS OF YOUTH—Two-reel sound 
film on Canada’s preparation for a new 
future in the air. Includes scenes of 
pilot training, construction of air fields, 
and manufacturing of machines and 
equipment. Available for sale or rental 
from the National Film Board of 
Canada, 84 East Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. : 

YOUR DOLLARS—IN UNIFORM— 
Two-reel sound film, with commentary 
by Mark Hawley, devoted to thé role of 
our savings deposits in financing the war 
effort. Produced by the Savings Bank 
Association of New York State, and 
available without charge from their 
motion picture division, 110 E. 42 St. 
New York City. 
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NERVE 


First time he rode a bike, 
Johnny did it without hands. 
But now he had a tougher 
problem with his plane 


H« HAD the nerve, he supposed. 

That was what people ania 
said. “Johnny, you've got ~nerve all 
right,” they said, as often ag not, after 
he had worked himself up arid sweated 
blood. Cautiously now he ce: se he 
had. He started to sing to himself as 
he turned the aircraft toward base. It 
had been like learning to ride a bicycle 
all over again. 

It meant as much and it cost as much. 

They had been afraid at home to let 
him have a bicycle in case he killed 
himself. They put it off so long that 
everyone else not only had a bike but 
could ride without touching the handle- 
bars. At school he had not dared to let 
on that he couldn’t even ride, and in 
the end he went home and lied, and 
told them how he borrowed bikes at 
school and rode without touching the 
handle bars. 

So he had got his own bike and he 
slipped down Alma Road in the dusk. 
Where the pavements ended, where 
nobody pase i see him, he mounted the 
<<. He wobbled out between the 
hedges, veering and plunging upon the 
racking road, his feet jabbing e ped- 
als, his teeth set. If other chaps could 
do it, it the merest idiot rode with easy 
nonchalance, so could he, Johnny, by 
next morning. 

In the morning he rode to school, 
sick and bruised, his body tense as a 
drowning man’s. He crashed inside the 
main gates riding without touching the 
handlebars. “There’s a nerve for you,” 
people said. “First time he rides a bike 
he rides without touching.” The 
laughed. That he hadn’t ridden before 
was no secret. His heavy face, his as- 
tonished eye and his wide open grin 
concealed his déspair and his triumph. 
He happened“to be able to put that 
face on itr he did not have to try. 

He smiled and raised both hands 
clear of the: stick, cautiously enjoying 


the rare splendor of evening at two” 


By John Pudney 


thousand teet above the crusted snow. 
For a torpedo job you need nerve. To 
drop down to the right height, to get 
into range, to fly two and one half de- 
grees nose up, to make the right num- 


ber of knots and, aiming body and 


brain in one moment of decision, to, 


press the release needed nerve, the 
instructors said. They could do it them- 
selves, they could teach, they could 
lead dummy attacks, they could correct 
faults, but they could not hand out 
that fusion of brain and body they 
casually called nerve. You had to have 
it, quick and easy, like letting go your 
handlebars for instance. 

Johnny lad learned to fly, and fif- 
teen months’ sweat found him sitting 
in his Beaufort singing and cautious} 
reckoning that the nerve would be all 
right. For a week he had been carry- 
ing out ~— attacks. His results 
were assessed as excellent. He was never 
a smug type: but he was happy. Soon 
he would pass fully trained to an op- 
erational squadron. Meanwhile there 
was the splendid evening and a late 
tea in prospect—tea, the best meal of 
the day, heavy and unhurried, as the 
orderlies were putting up the blackout, 
and — talked shop unrestrainedly, 
and made optimistic plans for the eve- 
ning. 

Pug yawned and watched Johnny’s 
right hand move with unhurried preci- 
sion to the, black knob controlling the 
lowering of the undercarriage. 

The wheels stayed up. Instead ot 
turning in to land, Johnny started an. 
other circuit. Pug got out the Aldis 
lamp, and Johnny’s right hand slid 
down to his second string, the red top 
of the handle pump fitted for pumping 
the wheels down manually. They knew 
the drill. It might happen to anyone 
anytime. Johnny fitted the handle and 
pumped. The wheels stayed up. They 
circuited and went on pumping. 

Johnny | aaa down at the runways 
surrounded by ice-fretted mud. He was 
hungry and he felt senseless pangs of 
fury at being unable to land. He glanced 
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at his watch. There was half an hour 
more daylight at the outside, if the 
weather did not close down with a 
bang. They stooged around pumping. 
The wheels stayed up. 

It was forlorn in the ageing light. 
The indecisiveness and the lateness in- 
furiated Johnny. He was hungry. A 
feeling like a damp towel whisked in 
the cold air against his spine. Breeze- 
up. Anyone with an undercart which 
won't come down is entitled to it. They 
stooged around pumping. The wheels 
stayed up. Next time round he would 
use the last resort, the Emergency Un- 
dercarriage Lowering Device fired by a 
cartridge. 

A dozen or so people stood outside in 
the flight office, most of them in flying 
kit, their Mae Wests yellow, showing 
how well yellow stands out against gray. 
Their Aldis lamp flashed “Use Emer- 
gency.” He and Pug nodded, and his 
left hand unhurriedly reached for the 
emergency and fired it. 

The wheels stayed up. 

Johnny felt sick with hunger, angry 
with hunger and the silly stooging 
around, They kept repeating “Use 
Emergency” from the tarmac. 

“Send what?” said Pug, fingering his 
lamp. 

Johnny snatched Pug’s pad and scrib- 
bled. Then, glancing at the weather he 
flew in a wider arc as Pug spelled it 
out. The weather was closing in and 
there were more kittens every moment 
down below while Pug laboriously 
worked through the message. Johnny 
flew one more circuit in cold blood, 
ap himself for the belly land- 
ing, the landing in which they give you 
no practice at school. Then he brought 
her in and slid her crunching across the 
ice-fretted mud, jarring, tearing, and, 
at last, still. All there was for the am- 
bulance 0 was Pug’s black eye. 

“Nice work,” they said, the old hands, 
who had the kittens. “Nice landing. 
You've earned it, anyway.” 

“Earned what?” said Johnny, mala- 
droitly lighting Pug’s cigarette. 

“Your late tea.” 

He remembered then: and his wide 
open grin encompassed them all. He 
signalled the crew to hop into the 
transport to go and get it: and some- 
body murmured just loud enough for 
him to hear: “He’s got a nerve all 
right.” 

While Johnny bumped adross to the 
mess, that speaker repeated Johnny’s 
message once again for the benefit of 
those who don’t read Morse by Aldis 
lamp. “Please keep us a late tea,” 
Johnny had ‘sent while, sweating blood, 
he prepared for his first forced landing. 

Reprinted from Britain, monthly pub- 
lication of the British Information Ser- 
vices. 








By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
Of the Book-of-the-Month Club 


PARIS-UNDERGROUND. By Etta 


Shiber. (Scribner's) $2.50. 


In June 1940 two middle-aged 
women — one American, the other Eng- 
lish — who had been living in Paris for 
years, started out with the hordes of 
refugees crowding the roads south. A 
German officer ordered them to drive 
their car back to the city they had left. 
On their way they stopped at an inn 
for a cup of tea. The French innkeeper 
confided that he needed help. An Eng- 
lish flier, who spoke not a word of 
French, was hiding there. The Germans 
might search the inn at any moment. 
He dared not let the boy stay longer. 
The Englishwoman then volunteered to 
hide the pilot in the baggage compart- 
ment of their car and take him back to 
Paris. They kept the English pilot in 
their Paris apartment for a week. Then 
they discovered a way to get him to 
unoccupied France. 

That was the beginning of an amaz- 
ing series of rescues. The two women 
were Kitty Beaurepos and Etta Shiber. 
Mrs. Shiber, who was the older of the 
two, is now in America and has written 
a book about her exciting experiences, 
titled Paris-Underground. 

Their next step was an even bolder 
one. Through an ad in the Nazi-con- 
trolled paper, Paris-Soir, the two women 
got in touch with a — Father 
Christian. He brought boys to their 
Paris apartment — four at a time — and 
they fed them and sent them on their 
way. One day, shortly after they had 
celebrated the rescue of their hundred 
and fiftieth English soldier, two of the 
German Secret Police arrested Mrs. 
Shiber. 

Later Kitty and Fathe: Christian 
were also caught and sentenced to 
death. Mrs. Shiber was given three 
years. She did eighteen months of this 
sentence. During the last bitter winter 
she was kept with four other women 
in an unheated cell. It was so cold that 
the pitcher of water — given them for 
drinking and bathing —was constantly 
frozen. 

When spring came Mrs. Shiber 
began to have very bad heart attacks. 
The Germans granted her six months’ 
parole to regain her health. Back in 
Paris she tried in vain to learn of the 
fate of her friend Kitty. She did, how- 
ever. learn that Father Christian had 


escaped. Then one day the Gestapo 
sent for Mrs. Shiber and told her that 
she was to be sent back to America in 
exchange for.a German prisoner. Only 
afterwards, in Lisbon, did she learn who 
this exchange prisoner was — Johanna 
Hoffmann, the Nazi spy who had posed 
as a hairdresser on the Bremen. 


U 


Few Americans can boast a more in- 
teresting career than the explorer and 


UNDER A LUCKY STAR. By Roy 
Chapman Andrews. (Viking) 


‘naturalist Roy Chapman Andrews. As 


a small boy he was interested in stuffing 
animals. That interest led him, after his 
graduation from college, to seek a job 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History. He got the job all right — 
scrubbing floors. Eventually, he got an 
assignment to go on a real expedition — 
to collect bones from a whale resting 
on New England shores. 

Roy Chapman Andrews describes his 
remarkable career in his autobiography 
Under a Lucky Star. During World 
War I he took on a secret mission in the 
Orient. During that war Japan and 
China fought side by side with the 
Allies, but even at this time, the Japa- 
nese were engaged in using the war 
for their own advantage. They wanted 
Shantung Province from China, and 
used the war as an excuse to establish 
residence there. When the Armistice 
was declared, the Japanese were thrown 
into consternation. While the Chinese 
were cheering, the Japanese consulate 
remained closed and the Japanese kept 
inside. Twenty-four hours later, orders 
apparently came through from Tokyo 
“to rejoice.” Japanese officials in top 
hats and gold braid rushed to the con- 
sulates of the Allied Nations to bow 
and with frozen smiles reiterate, “We 
are very happy — we are very happy.” 

When Andrews got_back to New 
York, he made plans for an expedition 
to Mongolia in search of prehistoric fos- 
sils that would help to fill an important 
chapter in the history of mankind. This 
expedition required about a quarter of 
a million dollars, and was successful 
beyond all his hopes. Incidentally, a 
number of nests of dinosaur eggs were 
discovered. That is what the news- 
papers played up when he returned to 
America, and it is as the discoverer of 
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Brooklynite Betty Smith 


dinosaur eggs that Roy Chapman 
Andrews is most famous, though he 
claims that his other accomplishments 


were much more important. 


e & Bros.) $2.75. 


A girl named Betty Smith, born and 
brought up in Brooklyn, is author of 
gne of the most talked of novels of this 
fall season, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 
The book is a tender and sensitively- 
told story of a young girl brought up in 
the slums of Brooklyn in the early years 
of the century. 

As a child, Francie Nolan knew 

hunger and poverty but her family 
knew how to live richly even without 
riches. Francie’s father was a singing 
waiter, a gay and irresponsible sort from 
whom the children learned not to take 
things too seriously. And Francie’s 
mother Katie was a woman of indomi- 
table courage. “When money gave out 
and food ran low,” writes the author, 
“Katie and the children pretended they 
were explorers discovering the North 
Pole and had been trapped by a bliz- 
zard in a cave with just a little food. 
‘They had to make it last -until help 
.came. . . . When some money came in 
and Mama bought a lot of groceries 
she bought a little cake as celebration, 
and shed stick a penny flag in it and 
say, ‘We made it, men. We got to the 
North Pole.’” 

Once after one of these rescues, 
Francie asked her mother, “When ex- 
plorers get hungry and suffer like that 
it’s for a reason . . . But what big thing 
comes out of us being hungry like that? 

A Tree Grows in Broo is the story 
of how Francie, born brought up 
in the slums, grew up in her teens to 
be an unmistakably real person, with the 
imagination as well as the will-power 
‘fo become a writer. 


A TREE GROWS IN BROOK- 
LYN. By Betty Smith. (Harper 
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What Do You Know About Books? 


ywit8 a bow to National Book Week (November 
VY 14-20) we dedicate our weekly quiz page to 
some puzzlers about books. If you’ve read your 
Scholastic carefully, including this week’s issue, you 
won’t have any trouble. Give yourself 2 for each 
correct answer. There are 100 points altogether. 
(Key in Teachers Edition) 


I. MENAGERE’ 




















Each of these pictures suggests one of the books below. 
Write the correct number in each blank. (8 points) 
(a)__Melville: Moby Dick; (b)—-Knight: Lassie Come 
Home; (c)__Andrews: Under a Lucky Star; (d)— 
O’Hara: My Friend Flicka. 


II. BEDLAM 


Here are some well-known book titles, badly jumbled. 
See if you can straighten them out. (20 points) 


Little Leaves; Women from an Old Manse; Peace of 
My World; Wakefield—and Welcome to It; The Four 
Horsemen of War; Underground Courage; The Vicar 
of the Apocalypse; The Song of Paris; Grass and 
Mosses; The Red Badge of Bernadette. 


Il. SCRIBES 


1. COFFIN 3. STEGNER 


4. KNIGHT 5. HEYWARD 6. MASEFIELD 


Connect these authors with their books by writing correct 
numbers in blanks. (12 points) 


(a)__Primer for America 
(b)__Western Star 
(c)_Widow in the Bye Street 


(d)__This Above All 
(e)Porgy 
(f)__Mormon Country 


IV. TRUTH? 


Label true statements T, false ones F. (20 points) 


1. God Is My Co-Pilot is the story of an evangelist. 
' 2. People who want to learn to slice meat properly should 
read George: Washington Carver. 

3. Robert Nathan’s But Gently Day is a fantasy. 

4. Louis Zara wrote Syrian Yankee. 

5. A Generation Risen is the subtitle of Reveille, a book 
of war poems. . 

6. Sophie Halenczik, American was written by Salom 
Rizk. 

7. Lieutenant Juanita Redmond was an Army nurse in 
the Philippines. 

8. Hilary Saint George Saunders writes no fiction. 

9. John Lardner is the son of Ring Lardner. 

10. For a thrilling true narrative of combat flying, read 
Saint Exupery’s The Little Prince. 


V. PUZZLE 
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_The pictures above suggest some of the books below - 
either as to title, characters, content or some other promi- 
nent feature. Place correct numbers in blanks after the let- 
ters in each picture. There will be 7 left over. (18 points) 


(1) The Forest and the Fort; (2) Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo; (3) One World; (4) Seasoned Timber; (5) U. S. 
Foreign Policy; (6) Black Lamb and Grey Falcon; (7) 
The Apostle; (8) A Tree Grows in Brooklyn; (9) The Big 
Rock Candy Mountain; (10) They Were Expendable; 
(11) Messer Marco Polo; (12) See Here, Private Har- 
grove; (13) Berlin Diary; (14) My Country and My Peo- 
ple; (15) The Lodger;. (16) Yesterday’s Children. 


VI. HASH 


Find eleven names of well-known writers, (22 points) 


Hervey, Hilton; Dorothy Belloc Ibanez; James Whit- 
man; Count Sholem Blasco; Walt Allen; Rebecca 
Lowndes; Mrs. Asch-Canfield; Leo Herman Fisher; 
Vicente Derleth; August Tolstoy; Melville West. 
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ED MALONE'’S second broadcast 


of Round Table poetry for this — 


year comes on Friday. Tune in on 
the Blue Network at 3:45 on Friday 
of this week to hear his selections 
from our Round Table pages. 

Our contributors today have 
chosen familiar themes, but they 
have developed them with original 
wit and skill. Iris Litt won honor- 
able mention in our Poetry Awards 
last spring. 


True Genius 


Four dour geniuses sat in a garret, 

Four sour geniuses chewing a carrot. 

They nibbled it carefully; no more 
could be bought; 

That mattered not; they preferred food 
for thought. 


“I am an artist, the artist must suffer. 

It helps im his great work, it makes him 
much tougher. 

We like our discomfort; we relish wet 
feet; 

And we starve without murmuring, for 
true artists don’t eat!” 


The second commenced in a cultured, 
smooth voice, 

“Look at me, I’m a writer with really 
no choice, 

For ’tis in me, it kills me, it drives me 

uite mad, 

And I starve at my typewriter; morbid 

— but glad!” 


The third then commenced in a deli- 
cate tone, \ 

“I love great music, its soul is my own. 

I follow the masters; though now the 
crowds scorn us, 





CHOLASTIC invites original 

contributions from all high 
school students, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Writers whose work is ac- 
cepted for publication will receive 
a copy of Saplings, a book of the 
best student writing of previous 
years. Send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope if you wish 
your contribution returned. In- 
dividual comment and criticism 
will be given at the editor’s discre- 
tion, when requested. Writing may 
be in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted will be consid- 
ered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but if entered in the 
poetry division should total fifty ‘ 
lines of verse. 

On the third Friday of each 
month poems from the Round 
Table will be read by Ted Malone 
on his Blue Network broadcast, 
3:45-4:00 p.m. EWT. 
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As soon as we're dead, they'll begin 
then to mourn us.” 


The fourth gestured wildly, as though 
in a rage, 

And boomed, “All this glorious world 
is a stage. 

I love my vast public, how cultured my 
line — 

Although seldom the actor has coinage 
to dine.” 


The carrot expired; they gave it no 
thought, 

They went on with their great work, as 
hunger they fought. 

They satires f their souls . prospered, 
their money was spent, 

And they starved without paying the 
garret’s full rent. 


Now, now, my dear readers, I beg you, 
don’t chortle — 
For even a genius’s stomach is mortal! 
Iris Litt, 14 


Mamaroneck (N. Y.) High School 
Alicia Andrews, Tacher 


John Thiele repeats a few wise- 
cracks, but he has an original and 
unexpected way of- writing which 
marks him as really humorous. 


“Built by Thiele” 

I own an automobile.!? At present 1 
am undecided whether this sentence 
should be ended with a period, an ex- 
clamation per or a question mark. As 
a matter of fact, I doubt if I should say 
it at all, for usually when I call it an 
automobile I am howled down by a 
voice from the cheap seats that says, 
“That ain’t no auttymobeel; that’s an 
iron pile on wheels. Yew ought to give 
that to the guviment. Yuk! Yuk!” As a 
rule I prefer to overlook these remarks, 
but, every now and then I come back 
with a snappy “Yeah? Well, I notice 
you don’t own one.” He usually coun- 
ters with, “Well, brother, I ain’t crazy 
either.” Seeing that he has me there, I 
overlook him some more and go on 
with what I was saying. 

If you see a large, grey Cadillac, 
with chrome wheels and a body by 
Fisher, you can be absolutely sure that 
it is not my car. On the other hand, if 
you see a small black Ford, with green 
wheels and a body by American Can, 


‘tion for the old 





it is probably mine. If it is being towed 
by a truck from Amalgamated Auto 
Salvage, you can be sure it’s mine. 

All the boys tell me how they’d wow 
the girls if they only had a car. Believe 
me, boys, this is strictly schmaltz. If it’s 
anything under fourteen feet long, they 
won't look at it.I was just getting ac- 
quainted with a girl, who, incidentally, 
was built just like a little red wagon, 
when I happened to mention my car. 
The first thing she wanted to know was 
if you could see to the front end of the 
radiator from the driver’s seat. “Nat- 
urally,” I replied, somewhat puzzled. 
She then ups and calls me a dead-beat 
and a piker, and I haven’t seen her 
since. if you can’t get a good car, don’t 
get any car at all, for instead of wow- 
ing the girls you disgust them. If they 
don’t want to ride, that’s too bad, but 
I'd rather they didn’t ride at all than to 
get in and say, “How cute!” If there is 
any time I'd gladly kill a girl, it is when 
she refers to my caf’ as! “cute.” Let this 
be a warning to any girls that have any 
idea of ever riding in this car. Strictly 
off the record, of course, I wish that I 
had been born rich instead of good 
looking — or both — or either. 

At present my little Ford, vintage 
1930, has rolled a cool 66070.3 miles 
for an average of a little under two 
miles per hour for its entire life, which 
isn’t so bad. The motor in my little job 
doesn’t exactly purr any more. To put 
it mildly, it sounds like a man sorting 
scrap iron. It also features a circulating 
oil system; I pour it in one end and it 
runs out the other. 

Nevertheless, I.do have a real affec- 
inder, and I would be 
willing to bet if you’d ride“in it for a 
couple of hours you might find a tender 
spot in your heart for te. If you ride 
for two more hours that won't be the 
only tender spot you'll find, but we 
won't talk about that. Sometimes when 
I’m riding alone I catch myself talking 
to her. course, that’s only when I'm 
alone, as I never use that kind of lan- 


guage in public. ; 
kidding aside, I do love the old 
baby like a brother, and I wouldn't 
art with her for anything under four 
Rollars and a quarter. 
John Thiele, 17 


Topeka (Kansas) High School 
Mabel Fry, Teacher 
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H® WAS an Englishman, and she was 
an American, He was bent, and 
thin, and pale, and the lines in his face 
had not been carved by salt wind and 
weather. She was wasp-waisted, and 
freshly painted, and her silhouette still 
held much that a sailor might find beau. 
tiful. 

He was six teet, depite the perma- 
nent kink in his back, and he weighed 
scarcely a hundred and fifty pounds. 
She measured exactly three hundred 
and nine feet along the water line, dis- 
placed one thousand two hundred and 
twenty tons, and wore a shining new 
antimine girdle, like an old woman 
with a new bonnet. They had a number 
of things in common, and one of these 
was that they were both over-age for 
this particular war, and another that 
they had not done well in the last one. 

His name was Commander Thomas 
Cramp, R.N.R., and for twenty years 
he had beén a bookbinder of Upper 
Saxby, Kent. Her name was H.M.S. 
Daphne, previously the U.S.S. Isaac 
Smith, and for twenty years she had 
been chained to the land at San Diego, 
California, - 

The destroyers-for-bases deal brought 
them together at a place described as 
“an eastern Canadian port,” which ev- 
eryone, including the German High 
Command, knew to be Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. There, on an evening in early 
spring, Commander Cramp stood on the 
monkey island over his brid~> { 
nervously watched an Aldis lamp blink- 
ing yellow in the twilight trom we 
great, gray bulk of the liner Lutania, 
docked a mile across the roadstead. 

He tried to translate the swift, steady 
stream of dots and dashes, but his 
Morse was rusty, a foreign tongue long 
unspoken. That the message was for 
him he did not doubt, for in the morn- 
ing Daphne was to lead the Lutania out 
to sea and convoy her across the At- 
lantic. He could guess that Sir Herbert 
Rhodes was telling him the Lutania 
had completed the loading of her in- 
credibly precious cargo — pursuit air- 


' craft — and was ready to sail. 


He turned away, and backed pain- 
fully down the steel ladder to the 


The Skipper Couldn’t Take 





He’d lived through one war 
— and the court-martial that 
followed. This time he didn’t 
intend to repeat that mistake 


bridge. Lieutenant Fitzmaurice, his ex- 
ecutive officer, was supervising last- 
minute preparations for the voyage. 
“That message ought to give us our 
sailing hour,” he told Fitzmaurice. 

“Message, sir? Oh, but that was ad- 
dressed to the port captain, wasn’t it — 
about a water barge, if I read it prop- 
erly.” 

“Really, I didn’t catch —” 

In the shadows it was impossible to 
see whether his executive officer was 
smiling, but Cramp suspected he was. 
Fitzmaurice was the only deep-water, 
ship-of-the-line, Dartmouth school man 
aboard, and he always seemed to be 
smiling. It was a bleak, superior smile 
with no humor in it, and under this 
smile the commander felt naked of his 
stripes, and ashamed of the too-long 
years ashore that had stripped his mem- 
ory of the ways of the sea. 

“Are we all squared away?” the 
Commander asked. 

“We are—as well as can be ex- 
pected,” Fitzmaurice said. 

“Lieutenant Tigert — is he in shape?” 

“He’s in his cabin — sleeping.” 

That was a relief, the commander 
considered. A destroyer can’t very well 
put to sea without its torpedo officer. 
Even when your torpedo officer has re- 
ported, taken one look at the ship, 
and then gone on a binge, it’s good to 
have him aboard when you sail. “I un- 
derstand,” the commander suggested 
hopefully, “that this Tex Tigert is a 
good man.” - 

“He says he is—if you can take a 
Yankee ex-enlisted man’s word for any 
thing. He says he is the best torpedo 
officer in the Royal Navy, because 
fifteen or twenty years ago he was a 
torpedoman chief petty officer in the 
American Navy.” 

That was the longest speech his ex- 
ecutive officer had made, the com- 
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It 
By Pat Frank 


mander reflected as he made his way 
to his cabin, since they took over from 
the Yanks three days before. The thing 
that stood between them was nothing 
that had happened in those three days. 
It was something that happened on a 
spring day in 1916, when Fitzmaurice 
was still in grammar school, and Com- 
mander Cramp-was master of a de- 
stroyer in a stretch of sea known there- 
after as Jutland. 

Cramp unlocked his desk, took out 
his orders, and read them again. He had 
never seen orders quite like these, but 
there they were, explicit enough. “It 
must be kept in ela at all times that 
the Lutania’s cargo is your only vital 
responsibility . . . the enemy seems to 
have been receiving information on the 
sailing of our most valuable convoys, 
and you are to take it for granted that 
you will be attacked . . . if intercepted 
by a superior force Lutania is to retire 
at : , and you will use every device 
to shield Lutania’s flight.” 

The second page was the interesting 
one. The admiralty absolved him of 
blame, in advance, if he lost his ship 
while diverting the enemy from his 
convoy. “Since it seems inevitable that 
your command will be sacrificed if you 
sight heavy enemy surface raiders, you 
will take extraordinary precautions to 
save the lives of your crew and your- 
self if such action impends. Extra life 
rafts have been provided.” 

Commander Cramp shook his head. 
It wasn’t going to happen that way. 
Not quite. Not twice in a lifetime. 

He spread a sheet of paper on his 
desk, pressed his pen on the blotter 
until the ink flowed, and began to 
write. He thought, “Mustn’t let this 
look like a last will and testament.” 

“Dear Martha,” he wrote. “I expect 
to sail some time in the near future’— 
he could not, of course, tell her the 
exact date because of the censors —“but 
this letter will probably reach Upper 
Saxby before me.” He wanted to say 
that things looked pretty dismal, and 
she should remember that pee owed 
eighty pounds, and that there was ai- 
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ways the offer for the shop. And des- 

erately he wanted to thank -her for 
Pith, and courage, and loyalty; and say 
that he loved her, and tell her goodbye. 

None of these things could ‘he say. 
People would call it suicide. 

“The crew is raw,” he wrote. “My 'tor- 
pedo officer — an American who owned 
a grain business in Winnipeg — is a bit 
the worse for wear, and my executive 
insists on remembering that I had the 
poor form to be ool at Jutland, but 
somehow I like my ship. My quarters, 
which are forward instead of aft as on 
our destroyers, are also more commo- 
dious. The Americans stored these de- 
stroyers well, and the food is excellent. 


Taz commander wrote on. She wasn’t 
to try to do anything with the garden 
this year. She’d have enough to do 
handling the children alone. “But bie 
might try a plot of lettuce,” he added 
“From what I hear, greens are fairly 
scarce, and it will help their diet. You 
mustn’t tell them, but I sent you a box 
of sweets. I didn’t bring them on my 
own ship, because”—and here he hesi- 
tated—“I’m not sure Ill have leave 
when we make a home port.” 

The commander signed his letter and 
slipped it into the pouch awaiting the 
harbor launch. He undressed, pulled his 
cotton night shirt over his head, and 
got into his bunk. The snores rattling 

om the other side of the partition were 
reassuring. It was important that your 
—— run true. 

ngland’s oldest ally, the sea, sent 
in a fog to hide their departure, but 
before . oe were clear of the roadstead 
a spring sun burned the fog away, so 
that all with eyes could see that the 
Lutania at last was heading across, 
with a lone flush-decker making her 


ath. 

When the land dropped away Com- 
mander Cramp went to the ward-room 
to get his breakfast. Sublieutenant Ti- 
gert was there ying mae y scald- 


ing black coffee into broad mouth. 
“This ship,” he grunted, “is hexed!” 

“Mr. Tigert!” the commander said, 
hoping that his voice was cold and prop- 
erly expressed disapproval. 

“She may be the Testine to you, but 
to me she’s the Isaac Smith, and I want 
no part of her!” 

This was, the commander knew, no 
language to address to the captain of a 
British man-o’-war, but Sublieutenant 
Tigert was the only torpedo officer 
aboard. 

“What's wrong with my ship?” Cramp 
demanded. 3 

“What's wrong with her?” Tigert said, 


‘his coat flying open. “What's wrong 


with her? You never heard of the Isaac 
Smith?” 
“No, Mr. Tigert.” 


PAT 
FRANK 


Although his 
correct name is 
Harry Hart Frank, 
his mother called 
him Pat because 
she expected him 
to be born on Saint Patrick’s Day. He 
disappointed her, but the name stuck. 
Thirty-three years old now, Pat 
Frank has been a newspaperman 
since he was twenty. He is now chief 
of the Washington Bureau of Over- 
seas News Agency. 


He began writing fiction just two - 


years ago by what he calls the “sink 
or swim method.” He quit-his news- 
paper job and began turning out 
short stories. At first he didn’t do too 
well, and had gotten down to his last 
can of beans when his first story sold! 
One of his stories, “Tokyo Broad- 
cast,” appeared in Scholastic last 
year (Nov. 30-Dec. 5, 1942). 

When war broke out, Mr. Frank 
returned to newspaper work, but he 
says that one day he will write noth- 
ing but fiction—he hopes. He. is 
married and has one young daughter. 
His home is in Berwyn, Maryland. 


“You never heard of the Isaac Smith 
which cut the S-87 in half off Provi- 
dence? You never heard of the Isaac 
Smith which ran aground off Guanta- 
namo, so that the cruiser Newark piled 
up clearing her. Do you remember hear- 
ing of a destroyer flipping a depth 
bomb on top of a barge in San Fran- 
cisco Bay? ” 

“Yes,” the commander admitted, “I 
heard of that.” 

“Well,” said Tigert, “that was the 
Isaac Smith. Isn’t all either. I was on 
the Isaac Smith myself, when. she 
drifted into the bridge at Charleston, 
and brought it down on top of us. She 
was the nastiest, most evil-tempered, 
orneriest,, most cantankerous destroyer 
in the United States Navy. She was tor- 

doed on her maiden voyage back in 
18, and she hasn’t been right since, and 
the worst thing ever happened to the 
fleet was that she didn’t sink, then and 
there.” 

Commander Cramp finished his cof- 
fee, applied a match to his pipe, and 
then inquired, all bitterness gone from 
his voice, “Are you a superstitious man, 
Mr. Tigert?” 

“Certainly, ['m superstitious. Who 
isn’t?” 

“You will recall that in the attack on 
Hipper’s battle cruisers, at Jutland, a 


SHORT STORY 


destroyer was sunk, and all aboard were 
lost — except the captain?” 

“Well?” 

“I was the captain,” Cramp said. 

“Huh!” _— 

“You might as well hear the rest of it. 
You'll get it from someone else any- 
way, a man’s private life being what it 
is on a destroyer. The court martial 
acquitted me. They held that a man 
whose spine has been fractured by 
shrapnel couldn’t be held entirely 
responsible. But I elected to — ah — go 
ashore, and they placed me on the re- 
serve list.” . , 

Tigert rapped his massive knuckles 
on the wooden fiddle board. “No 
wonder,”. he growled, “we're carrying 
extra rafts!” 

The commander chuckled. “If you're 
a superstitious man, Mr. Tigert,” he 
said, “I wouldn't worry about the 
Daphne failing to sink,— not this time!” 

Sublieutenant Tigert gulped his 
coffee, peered over the edge of the 
cup, and winked, “I don’t scare,” he 
said. The commander felt better. He 
didn’t have to worry about his tor- 
pedoes, at least. 

On the second day they ran into 
weather, and the Daphne developed 
a disturbing motion — not a pitch, nor 
yet a roll, but a tricky, bobbing weave 
that put half the crew below decks, 
sick. On the morning of the third day, 
with the seas abating, Lieutenant Fitz- 
maurice came up to the bridge. “I’ve 
ordered drill for all hands at action 
stations at four bells, sir,” he reported. 

The commander shook his head. “No, 
Mr. Fitzmaurice, we'll have boat drill 
instead — I want to see if the men are 
ready to abandon ship. Everybody in it 
except the lookouts, and the men at 
the detectors, and~the bridge and 
engine-room watch.” 

“But — before we abandon haven't 
we got to fight?” 

“T believe you heard my wishes, Mr. 
Fitzmaurice. 


Tue commander clicked his stop 
watch with the first siren blast, and 
then watched, with apprehension and 
distaste, the resulting confusion. 

“Mr. Fitzmaurice,” Cramp said, when 
the oil-begrimed head had popped out 
of a hatch, “that took exactly fourteen 
minutes. You'll keep the men at boat 
drill until we can get all the rafts over- 
side in five minutes. In fourteen minutes 
we would be on the bottom!” 

“Largely the fault of the men in the 
glory hole and the torpedo storage 
room,” Fitzmaurice said. ; 

Sublieutenant Tigert stopped leaning 
on the bridge rail, and, like a bulldo; 
that has been annoyed, growled: “! 
you'd go below for a look around you'd 

(Continued on page 36) 
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“After the examination in the Second Science 
Talent Search, I went home completely discouraged. 
If it had not been for the encouragement of my sci- 
ence teacher, I would have dropped out, and not 
taken the trouble to finish my essay. 

“Sever: | of us had discussed the answers we had 
given, ana «vine differed from theirs in so many 
cases, I thought I hadn’t a chance. 

“This trip to Washington as one of the 40 finalists 
has been wonderful, but I think the most important 
thing to me is that the Science Talent Search has 
taught me not to quit.” 


* * * 
We’re not inventing this story—it’s the actual 


experience of one of last year’s contestants, as told 


by her in Washington. 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


“The Science Talent 


Search taught me 


3 


_ not to quit...” 


Some of you may feel the same way, for the Sci- 
ence Aptitude Examination which is part of the 
Science Talent Search is purposely made difficult. If 
you let that fact stop you, you may lose a scholar- 
ship because you lost courage. 

Remember that persistence 1s one of the main 
qualifications of a true scientist. Keep on with your 
essay and. finish your entry. 

There is still time to arrange to enter the Third 
Annual Science Talent Search and compete for 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships ranging from 
$100 to $2400. Closing date is December 27, 1943. 

Your teacher can get full information from Sci- 
ence Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington (6), 
D. C., or from School Service, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


house 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





AIR WEEK 


Our Paratroopers Are Dropping in 
On Enemy, Taking Him by Surprise 


International News photo 
SUPERMAN? WELL, HE’S THE NEXT 
THING TO IT. HE’S PARATROOPER 
DAN SUMLIN, READY TO DROP. 


One of the first things you're 
told, when you are accepted as 
a Paratrooper, is that now you 
are a Superman. 

“You're in the Paratroopers 
now, and Paratroopers are Su- 
permen,” says the officer to the 
recruits. 

Well, if Paratroopers aren't 
Supermen, at least they’re the 
next thing to it. 

They Rane proved it many 
times. For instance, in the battle 
of Sicily. If it hadn’t been for 
the parachuting troops which 
landed behind the enemy lines, 
the Nazis might have succeeded 
in driving Patton’s troops off the 
beachheads. The country was 
rugged, and they jum at 
night. A stump or a rock could 
easily have caused many a 
broken leg. And did cause some 
breaks and many sprains. But 
most of the men landed without 
mishap and carried out. their 
assignments with great courage 
and fighting ability. 





And at Lae, in sagt oa 
our Paratroopers orm 
brilliantly. Their descent was 
part of a maneuver planned by 
General MacArthur to trap the 
Japs holding the air base. Sea- 
soned Australian bush fighters 
Sane in the operation 
with U. S. Paratroopers, flank- 
ng the Japanese, and cutting 
off their retreat. po 

The photograph on our front 
cover this week, one of the most 
dramatic pictures of the war, 
shows our Paratroops landing 
in the Markham River valley, 
just north of Lae, against a 
smokescreen laid by Havoc 
A-20 bombers. 

When an airborne trooper 
jumps all his equipment goes 
with him or near him. He car- 
ries first-aid equipment, ammu- 
nition, hand grenades, 45 cal- 
iber pistol, emergency K_ ra- 
tions, and wire cutting tools. 

Two or three troopers in each 
squad carry parts of machine 
guns res d to their bodies to 

assembled the instant they 
hit the ground. 

Light mortars, tommy guns, 


semi-automatic rifles are 


dropped by ’chute in cylindrical 
canvas packs. Extra food, medi- 
cal supplies, radio sets, ammu- 
nition and tents are also dropped 
in packs. Different akon 
chutes are used to help identify 
each pack on the ground. 

In some invasion tactics, 
transport planes make a landin 
and unload $7-millimeter an 
87-millimeter anti-tank guns 
and cannon, small tanks, trucks 
and other equipment that might 
be ruined by the bard bump of 
the parachute fall. 

Within a few minutes, para- 
troopers and their equipment 
can land, establish their posi- 
tions, and begin fighting through 
enemy resistance. 

In Sicily they fought for 
thirty hours and captured their 
objective. The présence of air- 
borne troops is tactically- im- 
portant even if they never ac- 
complish the full popoe of 
their mission. They usually take 
the enemy by surprise. This 





confuses him, then makes him 
use some of his troops to meet 
the surprise movement. 

At Lae, although our torces 
were greatly outnumbered by 
the Japanese there, we cleaned 
them all out. 

Paratroopers belong to the 

Airborne Division of the Army 
There are also the Paramarines 
who are, needless to’ say, Ma- 
rines. : 
When the time comes tor 
mass jumping, the planes fly 
close together. This is done so 
that the troopers will land 
about 50 to 75 yards apart. 

Under certain conditions, 
jumps are made while -the 
planes come in very low — just 
enough height to permit the 


chutes to open and check the 
speed of the trooper’s fall. 
Low jumps mean that the 
trooper is not so likely to be 
shot by the enemy while in the 
air. : 
Jumping trom heights 
creates many problems. Oxygen 
masks must be worn when drop- 
ping through the stratosphere. 
Heavy clothing is necessary to 
keep the men’s hands and feet 
from freezing. Often troops 
make long free falls — meaning 
that they do not pull their rip 
cords until they have fallen 
thousands of feet. They want to 
get to a warmer air layer as 
quickly as possible. they 
want to keep as inconspicuous 
as possible, as long as possible, 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 
G. Edward Pendray, noted 
rocket authority, claims that*| 


rockets are “going places” now, 
and will do big things in the 


postwar period. He says: “Rus- |- 


sian anti-tank bombers are 
using rocket-propelled bombs. 
The Russians have also used 
anti-aircraft rocket, guns. The 
Germans made effective use of 
rockets during the African fight- 
ing, where they used them in 
their howitzers. After the war, 
the larger commercial planes 
may use rocket power. Jet mo- 
tors may be used to catapult 
planes off decks of ships. The 
use of rocket-powered balloons 
in weather research may lead to 
some important discoveries.” 


Another history “first” can 
be added to the records of 
aviation and, of all things, 
football. The players for a 
recent game between Duke 
University and the Navy Pre- 
Flight School at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina were 
brought to the field at Camp 
Mackall, N. C., in army glid- 
ers. Players and coaches en- 
joyed a half-hour’s glider trip 
and landed without mishap, 
ready for the game. 





William A. M. Burden, aviation 


Official © S. Army Signal Corps phote 
PARATROOP SGT. ANGELO BOR- 
DONARO IS A_ DEMOLITIONIST. 
CARRIES EXPLOSIVES, YOOLS. 


assistant to U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones, predicts 
that by 1950 the sky will be 
dotted with 500,000 planes. 
They will, he says, be carrying 
20,000,000 engers a yeal. 
Hundreds of towns will spring 


up in places formerly consid- 
ered ‘out-of-the-way or too far 
from large cities. 
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© 1943, The Studebaker Corporation 


Will you have what it takes 


0 


Thess of boys in school to- 
day can hardly wait until they’re 
old enough to apply for training 
in the air services. 

They won’t be satisfied until 
they’re roaring skyward in mighty 
bombers or flashing fighters— 
teaching our country’s enemies 
the score. 

But remember—just your own 
wish to be an airman isn’t all it 
takes to win a seat in an air-train- 
ing classroom. 

All the air services—army, navy, 
Coast guard and marine corps — 


screen out the fellows 

who lack mental apti- 

tude. The airmen of the 

future are the students 

of today. So buckle 

down now and get all the educa- 
tion you can acquire. - 


We of Studebaker keep in pretty 
close contact with the air services, 
because it’s our job to build Cy- 
clone engines for the famous Boe- 
ing Flying Fortress. We know how 
careful our government is about 
selecting the men to man and 


‘ maintain its warplanes. And so, 


get into this Classt0OMN. 


when we advise you to 
prepare intensively for 

your air training, we’re 

giving you a friendly tip. 

Our factories are all 

out on war work these days. But 
after victory comes, there'll be 
finer Studebaker motor cars and 
trucks than ever for civilian use. 


STUDEBAKER 


Now building Cyclohe engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress —multiple-drive military trucks 
—other vital war matériel 
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Higher You Go, 
More You See 


“How far away is that spot 
over there? How far can I see 
from an airplane?” Ever since 
the beginning of commercial 
aviation, passengers have been 
asking questions like these. 

Since the earth is round, the 
higher you go the farther you 
can see over the curvature of 
the earth. The curvature can 
easily be found by multiplying 
the square of the distance in 
miles by .67. The answer, in 
feet, tells you how far the earth 
has “curved under” at a given 
point. Ten miles away the earth 
is 67 feet lower than it is at 
the point where you are. 


“Vision Range” Chart 


To measure the range of 
vision from the air you simply 
multiply the square root of your 
altitude by 1.225 miles. Veteran 
captains of Pan American clip- 
pers have either grown tired of 
watching passengers chewing 
the ends o cils or have ex- 
plained all ~ re too often. 
At any rate, they have prepared 
a “Vision Range” chet which 
tell you at a glance just how far 
it is from where you are in the 
airplane to “that point on the 
horizon.” From 


39 miles 
55 miles « 
62 miles 
77 miles 


1,000 feet you can see 
2,000 feet you can see 
3,000 feet you can see 
4,000 feet you can see 
5,000 feet you can see 82 miles 
10,000 feet you can see 123 miles 
15,000 feet you can see 150 miles 
20,000 feet you can see 173 miles 
25,000 feet you can see 194 miles 


New Navigation 
System 


Prentiss Cleaves, test pilot of 
Cessna Aircraft Co., has de- 
veloped a new navigation sys- 
tem which would greatly reduce 
the time it takes for a pilot to 
learn to find his way about the 
country. Cleaves suggests that 
bright orange prec placed 
at 10-mile intervals throughout 
the country. The markers, 
which would be about 100-feet 
high and which would bear 
numbers representing latitude 
and longitude, would divide 
the country into a series of 
squares. By reading the mark- 
ers numbers and refgrring to 
his air map, the pilot could 
easily and quickly determine 
his position. 
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~ AERIAL GUNNER AND .50 CALIBER MACHINE GUN 


"Finest in the World,” 
They Say of Our AAF Gun 


“Finest in the world!” 

That is the phrase that has 
been applied to the .50-caliber 
guns in use by our Army Air 
Forces, and to the ammzmition 
that those machine guns use. 

The new machine guns are 
capable of firing 850 rounds 
per minute. They send them 
through their muzzles with such 
velocity—8,000 feet per second 


| —that they are able to pene- 


trate any part of a plane they 
contact. A test was made re- 
cently in which one of the bul- 
lets pierced the skin of an 
obsolete type bomber, went 
through its ammunition boxes, 
three-quarters. of an inch of 





hard wood and heavy armor 
plate. 

The gun, which weighs about 
65 pounds, is small enough so 
that it can fit into almost all 
planes. 

New ammunition is also in 
use by some of those .50-caliber 

Many of our fi ting 
planes are being equipped wi 
a new incendiary et. Upon 
contact with its target this iype 
of ammunition spreads a sheet 
of fire many feet wide. Enemy 
ee burst into flame imme- 

iately upon contact. 

The only armor plate that can 
resist them is not used on air- 
planes; it is too heavy. 





Medicine on Wings 


lieutenants and pins the flight 
surgeon’s wings on their lapels. 

‘o qualify, a girl must first 
enlist in the Army Nurse Corps 
and then request specialized 


With flying ambulances, fast 
lanes carrying medicine and 
iii doctors landing in inac- 
cessible places in helicopters, 
Brigadier General Walker Grant, 
Chief Surgeon of the Arni} Air 
Forces, predicts a coming age 
of “medicine on wings.” 

Doing much to herald the 
startling accomplishments that 


_are sure to come in the world 


of tomorrow’s medicine are the 
air evacuation methods being 
developed by the Army. 

Every six weeks, the Army 
Air Forces School of Air Evacu- 
ation at Bowman Field, Ken- 
tucky, turns out a new batch of 
nurses, classes them as second 





training in air evacuation. The 
six-weeks’ course is an exacting 
and a highly specialized one, 
and the nurses must study many 
subjects not required of the 
civilian nurse, such as the effects 
of altitude on patients, aero-psy- 
chology, and methods of Sakic 
patients on planes. 

After graduation, the nurses 
can ex to be sent to almost 
any of the theaters of operation 
to fly wounded away from fight- 
ing fronts. 





At school in Nome, Alaska, 
Jimmy Doolittle was the small- 
est boy of the school, but he 
was quick as lightning and had 
a reputation as a boxer. ~ 

e Doolittle family went to 
Alaska in search of gold when 
"get was very young. When 

e was twelve, his parents took 
him back to his birthplace in 
Alameda, Calif. 

In high school Jimmy took 
special interest in the automo- 
tive and machine shop work, in 
blacksmithing, foundry, and 
woodworking classes. 

His skill as a fighter was en- 
vied by many boys. One day, 
when he was wrestling in the 

asium, a_ slender boy 

own for his singing voice 
said: “Hi! Crow!” Doolittle re- 
torted with, “Hi! Nightingale!” 

A moment later the crow and 
the nightingale were fighting 
like a pair of battling bantams. 
There was a dull thud. Night- 
ingale was on the floor, and the 
spunky crow was crawling on 
top of him. The nightingale 
was Lawrence Tibbett, later to 
become a great opera singer. 

When Jimmy finished high 
school, he studied mining at 
tthe University of California. 
He was still in college when the 


—| United States went to war in 


1917. Doolittle _— the Air 
Service branch of the Army Sig- 
nal Corps, and volunteered for 
flying. He has perfected many 
aviation instruments and safety 
devices. 

Jimmy Doolittle will long be 
remembered for his leadership 
in the air raid on the Japanese 
mainland, in April 1942. 
Aboard the carrier, Hornet, he 
told his men that their targets 
were Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Osaka, and Nagoya. 

Doolittle and his crew left in 
their B-25, the first bomber to 
take off. As Doolittle’s plane 
roared over Tokyo, it flew so 
low the men could see the 
people’s faces in the streets. 

or the brilliant and daring 
raid, Doolittle was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, 
the highest U. S._ military 
award. In rank, Doolittle was 
advanced from a major to @ 
brigadier general. Now he is @ 
major general. 
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Queen of the Daredevils 


AY ALDRIDGE makes her living 
the hard way. She dangles from 
40-foot cliffs, swims crocodile-infested 
rivers, grapples with gorillas, and strug- 
gles with Indians, pythons, lions, and 
stampeding horses. She is regularly 
trapped in burning buildings or dun- 
geons full of descending knives. It’s all 
in the day’s work for Kay. 

The reason for ‘these: perils is that 
Kay is Republic Studio’s serial queen. 
Her first serial was entitled Perils of 
Nyoka. It proved so successful that she 
next appeared in a riding, fighting, 
shooting opus—Daredevils of the West. 
Having emerged from that in one piece, 
she will soon make Tiger Woman of the 
Amazon. 

No doubles do Kay’s work. She's as 
athletic as she is pretty, and she’s got 
letters in high jumping and running 
from St, Mary’s Female Seminary to 
prove her prowess. 

“Pretty” isn’t exactly the word to de- 
scribe Kay. She’s downright beautiful. 
No less an authority than John Robert 
Powers, the model king, thinks so. Her 
face has appeared on many a national 
magazine. She’s blonde with big gray 
eyes; tall (5 feet, 8 inches) and wil- 
lowy. 

She was born in Virginia and brought 
up by three maiden great-aunts in a 24- 
toom mansion near Lyells. 


— 


Bulld this authentic %4’” 
“GURTISS” P-40 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 
Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


‘the Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 

fea 6 big 36-inch 

War Models, 16 authentic 4” 

tcale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
~ Models, (No free copies.) 

EVELAND MODEL SUPPLY CO. 

4508C8011 LORAIN AVE. & Sure 2, OHIO 





Way of Getting 


Kay doesn’t mind being lashed to the 
railroad tracks while the train rushes 
nearer and nearer. She doesn’t object to 
being boiled in movie oil, or hung up 
by her thumbs. But she does mind pos- 
ing in fur coats under an August sun 
for fashion photographers, That, she 
says, just wears her down! 

The secret of Kay’s bandbox charm 
is simple. “Good grooming,” she says, 
“isn’t just a matter of putting on your 
best dress, and wiping a powder puff 
over your face. You've got to start with 


31 
soap and water, and plenty of it. When 
youre so clean you shine, you can put 
on your makeup. But take it easy. 
Makeup should be used to enhance— 
not camouflage. The second essential of 
grooming is careful attention to details. 
Are your clothes pressed and brushed, 
your nails well cared for, your hair 
clean and neat, your stocking seams 
straight? Give yourself the once-over 
when you finish dressing — and you can 
forget about your appearance for the 
rest of the day.” 








I's their job to “get'the message 
through.” 

They didn’t stop just because 
steel helmets wouldn’t come down 
over old-style telephone headsets. 

But the Signal Corps wanted 
them protected. So their engi- 
neers, working with Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and Western 
Electric, devised new headsets that 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


have small receivers no larger than 
your finger-tip. 

These fit snugly under the hel- 
met. With special earplugs, they 
keep out the noise of gunfire and 
give better reception. This is only 
one of the many things the Bell 
Laboratories and Western Electric 
are making now to help our 
soldiers on the fighting fronts. 


SYSTEM 





HELP THE WAR BY MAKING ONLY ESSENTIAL CALLS 











Time to stand still and 
look yourself over ... . 


Been getting enough dates? Ready for the party 
season just ahead? If you'd like some “‘burnt to a 
crisp” tips on more "4 
better looks, smoother lines, 
and fun-filled times, READ — 


BOY DATES GIRL — First 
Series . . . the book that tells 
you all the do’s and don'ts 
about dating. Solves this 
tricky business of handling the 
date, the clothes, the parents, 
the right fork, the waiter, the 
movie-usher, the goodnight 
kiss. 44 pages of swell read- 
ing that assures return en- 

ts. Ilustrations, too. 





A “can‘t-do-without” for ONLY 25¢ 
@ copy 


And to rate tops with 
classmates and teachers . . 


“Hl THERE, HIGH SCHOOL!” 
is @ must. Tells you the easy 
way to self-confidence, popu- 
larity, good grades—gives you 

the high school. 

There’s even a dictionary of 

high school slang to keep you 

“eookin’ on the front burner.” 

You% glide through school 

doin’s once you've read this clever ‘big’ 
handbook. Plenty of amusing pictures. 


Put your best foot forward for ONLY 20c 
@ copy 


Order 10 or more copies of Boy Dates 
Girl through your teacher for 20c a copy, 
10 Hi There, High School’s at 15¢ a copy 


Mail This Coupon Now! 


little 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP - ~ 
A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


RADIO’S YOUNGER SET: DICK JONES 


Stepping into another ‘person’s shoes 
is never easy, but when that person is 
Henry Aldrich, it’s no laughing matter. 
Dick Jones was chosen from over 500 
applicants because he sounded most 
like the original Henry. 

Dick was born in Texas. Encouraged 
by Hoot Gibson, cowboy actor, he went 
to California to enter the movies. He 
appeared in Virginia City and The 
Howards of Virginia, playing the part 
of Cary Grant‘as a boy. His biggest 
picture was one in which he was in- 
visible. He was the voice of Pinnochio 
in Walt Disney’s popular movie. 

Dick is now a Junior at the Hackley 
School in Tarrytown, New York. His 
favorite subjects are mathematics and 
Spanish. He has won his letter in swim- 
ming and goes out for football and 
hockey. . 

The young actor's hobby is building 
ship models. He is a Sea Scout, and 
when he lived in California, he sailed 
his own boat. His ambition is to become 
a naval officer. After he finishes prep 
school, he -hopes to enter Annapolis or 
Dartmouth, where he will join the 
Naval B.O.T.C. 

When questioned about his reading, 
Dick replied, “Give me a book about 
the sea and I’m happy!” 


OPERA SEASON OPENS 


Boys and girls who aspire to a career 
in opera will find good listening in two 
Blue Network programs. The regular 
broadcasts from the Metropolitan Opera 
House will begin Saturday, November 
27 ‘at 2 p.m. A music quiz with famous 
musical personalities will occupy inter- 


mission time. Sunday, November 28, at’ 
4:30 p.m. the Metropolitan Auditioris, 


of the Air will begin their ninth season. 
The Auditions program is intended to 
encourage young singers who have op- 
eratic ambitions. Contestants must have 
a fair amount of vocal training before 
applying for an audition. A board of 
judges listens to all applicants who pass 
this requirement and then selects those 
who will appear on the air. At the 
end of the season the best singers 
chosen from the entire series are given 
Metropolitan Opera contracts. 


KEYBOARD CAPERS 
Alec Templeton’s amusing caricatures 


can be heard Wednesdays at 10:30 p.m. 
over Columbia. His imitation of a Wag- 





DICK JONES. 


nerian soprano is super, and he gets 
as much fun out of it as his listeners. 
Morton Gould’s orchestra rounds out 
this attractive musical program called 
the Cresta Blanca Carnival. 


QUESTION BOX 


Q. How is the rooster sound made 
on Information Please? R. Terris, Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 

A. The cock crow is recorded. But 
John Kieran, expert on nature study and 
one of the program’s veteran “quiz- 
Zees,” auditioned a whole flock of 
roosters before he found just the right 
voice. The happy choice is a Rhode Is- 
land Red. Runner-up for network 
honors was a lusty Leghorn, but his 
crow was too shrill. ~ 

Q. Who is the new Miss Duffy on 
the show Duffy’s Tavern? Ethel Harris, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Florence Halop plays the part. 
She is only 20 years old but already has 
fourteen years of radio acting to her 
credit. At 12 she displayed her ver- 
satility by —. impersonations of Mae 
West and Shirley Temple on network 


programs. She is a sister of Billy Halop, 
one of the original Dead End kids. Both 
Florence and Billy have been in pic- 
tures. 





LETTER CONTEST DEADLINE! 


You still have til? midnight of 
November 15 to mail your entries 
in Scholastic’s double-barreled let- 
ter contest. Remember: prizes for 
the best letters to or from members 
of the armed forces. Get your 
teacher’s approval. See Scholastic, 
October 18-23, 1943, English or 
Combined Editions, for ‘details. 
Mail entries to LETTER CON- 
TEST EDITOR, Scholastic Maga- 
zine, 220 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 
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What's in a Number 


AKE a number from 00 to 100, and 

you're sure to come up with a num- 
ber that some athlete has made famous. 

We refer, of course, to those big, 
block numbers athletes wear on their 
chests or backs, or on both. They're as 
much a part of the sporting scene these 
days as foul lines or sideline markers. 
And they do their share to make 
sportswatching fun. 

Imagine a football team without 
numbers! You'd never know who was 
carrying the ball, passing it or fumblin 
it. This way you can snatch a quick loo 
at your program and spot the fellow 
immediately. 

Sometimes a truly great athlete will 
make his number immortal. Take Red 
Grange, for example. The greatest 
open-field runner of all time, he made 
77 the most famous number in sports 
history. He wore it back in his Univer- 
sity of Illinois football days and, later, 
with the Chicago Bears. Every time he 
stepped onto a gridiron, his 77 became 
the center of attraction. 

Let’s count slowly, and linger for 
a moment over the more famous num- 
bers. Ready? Begin! 

00. Yes, sir, Bobo Newsom, the 
screwball pitcher, is on his way to mak- 
ing this number famous. After being 
traded for the umpity-umpth time, he 
adopted this number upon ‘reaching 
Washington last season. 

No. 1. Reggie McNamara, the old 
iron man of the six-day bicycle races, 
carried . the initial digit thousands of 
miles on the road to nowhere. 


No. 8. There never was but one 


“3”— Babe Ruth. It became as much 
a part of the Babe as his dainty, minc- 
ing steps and his beautiful “cut” at 
the ball. 

No. 4. Right behind Babe in the bat- 
ting order came Lou Gehrig and his “4.” 
After Lou’s retirement, the Vankees re- 


« 


tired ‘his number with him. No Yankee 
player will ever wear that number again 
—a fitting te to a great player and 
sportsman. 

Nos. 5, 6, 7. Belonged to the most 
dazzling of all front lines in hockey — 
the famous Ranger line of Bill Cook, 
Bun Cook and Frankie Boucher. For 
poets passwork and dead-eye shooting, 

ey couldn't be beat. 

No. 7. Perhaps the greatest center, 
Mel Hein, and the greatest quarterback, 
Dutch Clark, in the history of football 
wore this number throughout their high 
school, college and pro careers. Hein 


is still active with the New York Giants 
pro team. 

No. 11. Two wonderful left-handed 
pitchers, Carl Hubbell and Lefty Go- 
mez, popularized this number. 

No. 19. The outstanding football 
player of 1936, Larry Kelley, of Yale, 
made people “19” conscious with his 


" flair for sensational pass catches, tackles 


and fumble recoveries. 

No. 98. The most popular number in 
recent football history, worn by Mich- 
igan’s Tommy Harman. Michigan re- 
tired it after Tommy's graduation. 

HERMAN L. MasIN 





Winner of contest that closed October 31, 1943: John Ayres McLin, 214 E. Cotton Ave., New Albany, Indiana, 


WIN A $25 


Think oe title for this picture 
(10 w or less) and send it in. The 
sender of the best title (in the opinion of 
our judges) will receive a $25 War Bond. 

In case of ties, the full amount of 
award will em to each of the 
tying parties. All entries become the 
property of Pepsi-Cola Company. 


Pepsi-Cola Co Devt 30 Lane en 
y pt. 90, Long 

City 1, N.Y. All entries to be eligible 
must be postmarked not later than 
Midnight December $1, 1943.-Watch 
this paper—more pictures — more 











prizes coming. - 
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Pepsi-Cola Co., fom Island City, N. Y. 
by Franchised Boitlers. _ 
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following 
the films 


“Tops, don’t miss “Worthwhile “So-so 


CORVETTE K-225. (Univer- 

VY sal. Directed by Richard 
Rosson. Produced by How- 
ard Hawks.) 


A CORVETTE is a streamlined mid- 
get destroyer used by the Royal Canad- 
ian Navy. Only 200 feet long, it carries 
a crew of 60. Thanks to their speed 
and agility, corvettes have played a big 
part in convoy work and have sunk 
many German submarines in the North 
Atlantic. 

Corvette K-225 is as streamlined as 
its namesake. What little plot runs 
through the picture in no way inter- 
feres with the life story of the corvette 
itself. Most of the film’s footage is taken 
up with the breathless history of the 
corvette’s building, launching, and com- 
ing of age on a North Atlantic convoy. 

Randolph Scott plays a corvette com- 
mander who returns to Canada after 
losing his ~~ in a scorching sea bat- 
tle. He has the painful task of telling 
his sweetheart that her brother went 
down with the ship. 

Corvette K-225 has an_ exciting 
maiden voyage. Enemy submarines and 
planes combine with the weather to 
make you wonder if the ship will ever 
make port. The film bears the hallmark 
of authenticity, because its director has 
been under fire several times. 


PARIS AFTER DARK. (20th 

“ Century-Fox. Directed by 
Andre Daven. Produced by 
Lenide Moguy.) 


THIS STORY of the German occupa- 
tion of France has a new kind of hero. 
pes Blanchard (played by Philip 

orn) is a French soldier who has been 
in a Nazi concentration camp. His spir- 
it is broken and cringing from the pun- 
ishment he has taken. 

Jean comes back to Paris to find that 
his wife Yvonne (Brenda Marshall) is a 
leader in the Paris underground. She 
works as a nurse in a hospital near a 
war plant. The Gestapo is trying to 
track down saboteurs interfering with 
masram ge in the plant. Yvonne's pro- 
ession allows her to come and go freely 
among the workers, and thus secretly 
direct the sabotage. 

Jean, afraid she may be caught by 
the Gestapo, wants Yvonne to quit 
the underground. He tries to break up 
her association with a French doctor 
(George Sanders) who is also working 
against the Nazis, But when Yvonne's 
brother is murdered by the Nazis, Jean 
forgets his own fear, 
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Knter Private tarcum 


pa was going out the school 


door when Phyllis Croft, one of the — 


office girls, called her. “Hey, Penny! 
Mr. Downey wants to see you.” 

“Me? Okay.” Penny turned back 
and walked down the corridor with 
Phyl. 

Mr. Downey looked up when Penny 
appeared in the doorway. “Come in, 
Penny. You remember Mr. Harcum of 
the State Recreation Commission?” 

“Oh, yes.” Penny turned to the tall 
gray-haired visitor. “You came to see 
Club Victory just after it opened.” 

“That’s right, and I understand 
you've grown from a part-time club to 
a full-time civic center since then.” 

“Well,” Penny smiled, “we still like 
to call it Club Victory.” 

“If you're free this afternoon, Penny,” 
Mr. Downey put in, “perhaps youd 
like to show Mr. Harcum the new addi- 
tions to the club.” 

“Tll be glad to. Most of the kids 
there today will be junior highers or 
younger,” she said to Mr. Harcum, “but 
some of the Centralites are supervising 
their activities program.” 

“So Mr. Downey was telling me and 
I'm deeply interested. You know, one 
of the great community needs today is 
recreation supervisors. If you high 
school kids can fill that gap, youre 
rendering a great service. Thanks, Ed, 
fo. the dinner invitation,” Mr. Harcum 
added, rising. “Hal and I will be there 
at six.” 

On the way downtown Mr. Harcum 
told Penny that his son, Hal, was in 
training at the Army air base nearby 
and was coming in town for the eve- 
ning. “In fact, he should be at the bus 
station now. You won't mind a good- 
looking boy in uniform on this expedi- 
tion, will you?” 

“Oh, no!” Penny exclaimed. “What 
branch of the air force is he in?” 

“Ground crew. He’s been here only a 
few weeks. Writes home that he’s work- 
ing and eating like a horse. There he is 
now!” Mr. Harcum stopped the coupe 
in front of the bus station and called 
out the window, “Hello, Private Har- 
cum!” 

Hal came running and, after greeting 
his father and being introduced _ to 
Penny, he got into the car with them. 

Re into town often?” Mr. Harcum 
asked. 









Hal laughed. “By the time you’ve had 
the Army's daily workout, the only 
place you want to be is in bed! I came 
in one night and slept through a double 
feature movie.” He glanced out the car 
window, as they drove along. “Where 
are we going — on a sightseeing tour?” 


“Penny's the guide, his father re- 
plied, “and she says on to Club Vic- 
tory. Tell him about it, Penny.” 

Penny told how the club started and 
how, with the aid of the Civic Youth 
Committee, its activities program had 
been expanded. “When you were here 
before, Mr. Harcum,” she said as they 
parked near the club and got out of the 
car, “we had only the big room for 
dancing and the bar and game room. 
Now we have an office next door and a 
crafts studio in the basement.” 

She took them into the office first and 
introduced them to Mrs. Muse, the 
club’s new director of activities. Then 
she showed them the office bulletin 
board which was covered with “Help 





























“Say, this place is keen!” Hal ex. 
claimed. “Can G.I.s come here?” 


Wanted” signs. “We're running an em- 
ployment agency here now.” 

“I thought Mr. Downey was doing 
that through his office,” Mr. Harcum 
said. 

“Oh, he still works with local in- 
dustries in placing Central students, 
but he was swamped with calls like 
these.” Penn pointed to a request for 
a boy to tend furnace fires daily and 
another for a girl to do marketing for 
a family of four. “We've taken over 
all the odd-job placements.” 

Mr. Harcum commented enthusias- 
tically on this project, as he and Hal 
followed Penny Resihdiaien into the 
crafts studio. In one room they found 
a group of young boys building plane 
models under the supervision of a 
Central boy. When the youngsters 
found out that Hal was in the air force, 
they started pounding him with ques- 
tions. Penny and Mr. Harcum left him, 
lecturing on P-38s, while they inspected 
the other room where a group of 12- 
year-old girls were studying nutrition, 
meal-planning, and point rationing. 
Two Central Home Eck students were 
in charge and Penny explained how 4his 
activity had helped the younger girls, 
who had no Home Eck courses at 
school, to be of real service to their 
mothers, many of whom were working. 

After they'd. rescued Hal from his 
young admirers in the other room, they 
went upstairs into the main clubroom 
where another group were rehearsing 
songs and dances on the small stage, 
sometimes used as a bandstand. “That's 
Dolly Novak, a Central student,” Penny 
pointed out the blonde directing the 
rehearsal. “She’s been coaching the 


. younger kids in singing and dancing. 


They're going to help us on a floor show 
for our Red Cross Benefit Night.” 

“Say, this place is keen!” Hal ex- 
claimed. “Could I—I mean, do you let 
G.I.s come to dances here?” 

“We had to make a rule, because this 
is supposed to be for students and there 
is a USO canteen for service men,” 
Penny replied, “but if you're not over 
nineteen and are a guest of a club 
member —” 

“Just turned eighteen,” Hal said, “and 
I know one club member, not very well 
yet, but —” 

“I think it can be arranged,” Penny 
laughed. 











The Skipper. 
Couldn’t Take It 


(Continued) 


learn something. When they patched 
this tub after she was holed in 1918, 
they were in such a hurry that they put 
in solid bulkheads — she’s got fewer 
watertight doors and hatches than any 
other can afloat.” 

“Bilge,” said Fitzmaurice. 

“Okay — bilge! But that’s one reason 
why the men are slow getting on deck.” 

“I don’t care why they’re slow!” said 
the commander. “I want them fast! I 
want them able to abandon- ship in five 
minutes!” He limped down the ladder 


and went to his cabin, aware that his 


" executive officer was angry 


In the middle of the afternoon Fitz- 
maurice came to the cabin, knocked, 
entered, and stood stiffly before him, 
his, face pale and forbidding. “I wish to 
report,” he said, “that we can now 
abandon ship in five minutes.” 

“Yes?” Cramp said, waiting for the 
other words that were close to Fitz- 
maurice’s lips. 

“And I would like to know how 1 
can get this crew in shape to fight the 
ship if we spend all our time drilling to 
jump her?” 

The way Fitzmaurice said “jump 
her” you couldn’t help knowing what 
he meant. But the commander said 
nothing, benaues he wanted no open 
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“under his breath. 





breach with so good a sailor — not now, 
not when submarines, and four-motored 
bombers, and big-gunned raiders, and 
Stukas, and heaven alone knew what 
sort of devilish mines and traps lay to 
the east of them. All he said was: “We'll 
get it done somehow.” 

By dawn of the next day they were 
in the’ U-boat zone. When three hun- 
dred miles due south of Iceland’s tip, 
Commander Cramp had his men at the 
guns. He didn’t let them breakfast until 
the mist lifted and the horizon widened 
to maximum visibility. 

They zigzagged that day, and 
stepped up the speed to twenty-five 
knots, the destroyer keeping station on 
the Lutania’s bow. Before noon the 
wireless room picked up an SSS — sub- 
marine attack—from a tanker eighty 
miles to the southward. They ignored 
it, and kept on course. Cramp hoped 
other ships would be nearer, but in any 
case his convoy was too valuable to 
risk in rescue. ° 


Awp on the fifth day, as they curved 
their course to make their southing for 
Glasgow, it came upon them. 

At first it was only a speck on the 
distant northeastern horizon, a speck 
you could not possibly call a warship. 
Nobody spoke, on the bridge, for they 
knew that if it was a warship — and an 
enemy — it was bad, for she was coming 
up fast. 

The commander thought, “Sir Hubert 
will raise blue blazes but I’m not taking 
— chances,” and he ordered his signal 
officer to run up .a hoist telling the 
Lutania to change course to due south, 
and run for it. The pennons fluttered 
up the mast, and stood out in the wind, 
and then he said, “Clear for action, Mr. 
Fitzmaurice!” 

The alarm bells clanged, and the off 
watch poured on deck. 

Then the speck was larger, and as 
the Daphne’s sharp prow lifted to a 
swell, the gun glinted on the distant 
superstructure and Tigert whistled 
“Same old jinxed 
Isaac Smith!” he muttered, and strode 
to the other side of the bridge and 
fussed at his torpedo control station. 

The commander closed his eyes, to 
rid them of the glare, and then he 
opened them and focused his glasses 
again, and the superstructure leaped in 
front of him for a long second. There 
were only two ships in the world, he 
knew, with that sleek, powerful, panther 
look topside. There had been three, but 
the Graf Spee was self-destroyed in the 
River Plate, so the thing that stood 
toward them was either the Lutzow 


or the Scheer. 
Cramp at the Lutania, a mile 
se smoke as she worked 


distant, 
up to full . The commander said: 
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“Let's keep between the Lutania and 
the enemy, Mr. Fitzmaurice.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” Fitzmaurice said, and 
added, impersonally as a surgeon select- 
ing a scalpel, “Do you think we'd better 
start making smoke, sir?” 

“Right. Call the engine room. And 
stand by with smoke pots as well.” 

“That might be,” the quartermaster 
admitted unhappily. “a pocket battle- 
ship.” 

Then there wasn't any more doubt, 
tor before her hull lifted out of the sea 
they saw tiny bright orange flashes, and 
yellow smoke billowed and fogged her 
superstructure. 

“She’s throwing them,” estimated 
Tigert, “from nineteen — maybe twentv 
thousand. Pocket ship, all right.” 

They waited, not breathing. [hen 
three geysers rose alongside the Heeing 
Lutania. 

“They're after the big un.” said the 
quartermaster. : 

The commander felt nervous, and in- 
effective, and afraid - not afraid for 
himself, or his ship — but afraid for his 
convoy. He gauged his course, and 
looked back at the thick column of 
greasy smoke his four funnels were lay- 
ing on the ocean, and then he said, 
“You'll drop the pots, Mr. Fitzmaurice.” 

The pots went over, and the smoke 
columns towered like grotesque, flabby, 


monsters, high enough, he hoped, to 


hide the Lutania from the enemy. 

“Here they come again,” said Tigert. 
“Three bow guns.” 

They heard, unexpectedly, the 
scream of rushing, twisting metal, and 
knew the salvo was coming their way. 
Then geysers soared two hundred yards 
off the starboard bow. 

“Looks as if they'd like to polish us 
off first,” Fitzmaurice said. 

“If they wait for that, they'll lose the 
Lutania,” gloated Tigert. “Look at old 
Lutania go — she’s making a good thirty 
now.” 

“The enemy's within sixteen thou- 
sand yards,” said Fitzmaurice glumly. 

“Wish it was ten thousand less, 
livert prayed. “I'd like a chance to slip 
a fish into her — bet I could blow her 
clean back to Helgoland.” 

‘If she got that close we wouldn't 
be here,” Fitzmaurice said. “She’s got 
a five-point-nine secondary battery that 
can handle six like us.” 

The commander ordered: “Alter 
course a point to the east, Mr. Fitz: 
maurice. We'll see if we can’t lure him 
away from the Lutania. And on the next 
flash drop three depth charges May 
confuse him.” 

The Lutania’s radio must be scream 
ing for help — but who knew whether 
there was any help in this part of the 


ocean? On the other hand, there might 
be more of those vultures, the enemy — 

The pocket battleship was hull up 
now. Her lines looked like the Lutzow. 
The orange stabs came again, and simul- 
taneously the depth charges rolled out 
of the racks in the stern. The depth 
charges and the salvo burst, the three 
big shells in a neat line ahead, and the 
depth charges astern 

“Now,” said the commander, “if 
they'll only believe they’re short —” 

He peered back at his pursuer. There 
were six flashes, this time. 

“They're shooting the works,” said 
Tigert. 

The commander braced himself and 
waited, and there was a roar overhead, 
but the six shells were far long. 

The pocket battleship’s secondary 
battery winked angrily. Cramp thought, 
we'll get it this time. A sheet of flame 
rose in his face, and in the air there was 
the whine of loose iron, and amidships 
there was a twisting crash and a great 
hand shook the Digles until her insides 
rattled apart. The commander found 
he was picking himself up from the mat 
on the bridge. 

Tigert lifted him to his teet, but he 
could hear nothing, because his ears 
were ringing so. He knew his engines 
were stopped, and he could see his bow 
gun was gone and the foredeck was a 
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... from Arizona to Australia 


At home or abroad, when the American soldier says Have a “Coke” to a 
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mess, and the enemy was bow-on again, 
her smoke lying flat against the horizon. 

Fitzmaurice shouted, “We took a 
five-point-nine in the reduction gears, 
engine room reports. We're taking 


water in the bow where the other one, 


got us. Two badly wounded forward. 


The rest of the bow gun crew, well —” 


The commander didn’t have to be 
told about the bow gun. He could see. 
Why were destroyers too small to c 
a surgeon? What could a pharmacists 
mate do for a man with steel in his 
stomach? All he said aloud was, 
“Where’s a rad‘o man?” Then he dic- 
tated a message for help. 

The guns on the pocket ship were 
speaking again. She lobbed three shells 
at the Lutania at extreme range, and 
the commander saw, with some satis- 
faction, that they were short. Then two 
smaller guns flared in her bow. In the 
Daphne’s stern a group of torpedoemen 
and the two aft funnels dissolved. The 
stern lifted, and fell, and the com- 
mander groped along the. rail to the 
speaking tubes. When he reached the 
tubes he found he was shouting for 
speed. He felt ashamed, for of course 
his engines were dead, and he hoped 
Fitzmaurice hadn’t noticed. 

The Daphne lurched and was slow in 
rolling back. Cramp recognized the 
loggy feel of her. He had felt it be- 
fore, a long time ago. 

“Don’t you think,” Fitzmaurice said, 
“that we should abandon?” - 

The commander took in Fitzmaurice’s 
strained face, and the way his eyes 
were, with the whites showing all 
around. (“You will take,” the orders 
had read, “extraordinary precautions to 
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save the lives of your crew.”) “Yes, you 


‘ may abandon now, Mr. Fitzmaurice,” 


he said. “See that the wounded are off 
first.” 

Then, because he didn’t know quite 
what el8@ to do, he took his watch out 
of his pocket, and said, “Let’s see if 
you can beat your best record, Mr. 
Fitzmaurice. I think she'll go fast.” 

The enemy, he could see, would pass 
across their bow, at three miles, per- 
haps. He was hopeful: they wouldn’t 
fire again, because it was obvious that 
the Daphne was a wreck, when a shell- 
burst brought him to his knees. He re- 
mained pany knees a long time. When 
he pulled himself up, the bridge was 
empty, and the rafts were‘floating away, 
loaded. It was comforting to be alone. 
He counted the rafts, bobbing away, 
and estimated that all who lived of 
his crew were safe. The Daphne was 
settling very slowly. He hoped, illogi- 
cally, that she'd go under before 
enemy let loose again. He didn’t want 
to be dissolved like the men near the 
aft funnels. He wanted to go down 
with his ship. It was for this that he 
was prepared, and of which he was not 
afraid. He wondered whether the 
Lutania would get clear. 


Tuen from below the bridge, he 
heard the shuffle of feet and some per- 
functory mild curses. He saw Sublieu- 
tenant Tigert, big and oil-smudged and 
disheveled, wrestling with the jammed 
swivel of a set of triple torpedo tubes. 
“Mr. Tigert,” he said, “I ordered this 
ship abandoned. Get off my ship!” 

“I can't,” Tigert said. 

“You can’t? Why not? There are 
extra rafts. You haven’t much time. Get 
going!” 

“Well, sir,” Sublieutenant Tigert ex- 
plained, “it’s like this. You've got your 
tradition, and we've got ours. Now you 
think its okay to go down with your 
ship, but in my navy you can’t abandon 
ship while you're still able to do dam- 
age to the enemy, and I've still got a 
set of tubes working, if I could only 


swing ‘em. 

“this isn’t,” said the commander, 
“your navy!” 

“Well, that’s a point for argument,” 
said Tigert, “at-least so far as the 
Isaac Smith is concerned.” 

Far off, the commander heard the 
dull hum of a plane drawing close. 
“That'll be a of this insubordina- 
tion!” he said. “Abandon ship, Mr. Ti- 
gert.” 

“Can't,” Tigert growled. 

“Tommyrot,” said the commander, 
but then the tubes swung, and Tigert’s 
lips began to move without sound, and 
the commander kept silent because he 


knew his torpedo officer was doing an 
intricate problem concerning al of 


4 


target, cgurse, range, and drift. Then 
compressed air banged and hissed and 
the oes leaped from the careen- 
ing deck for the sea in their-clean, rac- 
ing dives, and their wakes rushed away, 
thin and straight. 

“Beautiful!” the commander said. 


: hin waited, not speaking. They waited 
unti 


it seemed certain all had missed, 
and then two columns of water mush- 
roomed lazily amidships of the pocket 
battleship. The columns joan and 
spread, and black smoke followed them. 

“I guess that'll slow her up,” Tigert 
said. 

“It may,” the commander estimated, 
“sink her. Look! She’s turning away! 
And look at that list!” 

He found he was g the rail of 
the bridge, and then he stopped, for 
the enemy’s guns were hammerin 
again. There was no rush and whistle o 
shells, and he straightened and saw, 
fax to port, three thin smudges against 
the horizon. He knew they would be 
British cruisers, and all the strength 
went out of him, and he wept. 

First the planes came to patrol the 
skies above them, and at dusk a trim 
new cruiser came alongside and sent 
its launch to pick them off. Then the 
cruiser sent a six-inch shell into the 
Daphne at the waterline, for anyone 
could see she was a hopeless hulk and 
a menace to navigation, and she groaned 
and slid under. 

The rear admiral commanding the 
second division of the cruiser squadron 
was more than polite, but he was puz- 
zled. He brought them into his ward- 
room, and told them the Lutania had 
escaped, clean, and that three of his 
ships were pursuing the pocket battle- 
ship, and he hoped they’d catch her 
while there was still some light. Then 
he spoke of the things that troubled 
him. “You say,” he told Tigert, “the 
only reason you remained aboard the 
destroyer was because you knew the 
Daphne ’t sink with all those 
solid bulkheads put in baek in "18?” 

“That's right,” Tigert said. “She was 


‘built to keep afloat—I'd sooner be 


aboard ther any day than on one of those 
rafts like an oversize tire.” - 

“And you say,” the admiral said, turn- 
ing to Cramp, “that the only reason 

ou ‘stayed was because you were 
Cicshed out by the blast?” 

The admiral shook his head and 
smiled, “Come now, gentlemen,” he 
said. “Regardless of your modest stories, 
an ole sea dog like myself is perfectly 
aware of heroism when he sees it.” 

The commander thought of Martha 
and his'shop in Upper Saxby, and won- 
dered how he was ever going to live 
up to his new reputation. 


Reprinted from Collier's by permission 
of the editors and of the he 
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Laughs 


Postwar Worry 


Scientists predict that in the postwar 
world food may be injected by a hypo- 
dermic needle. 

“Waiter!” you'll yell. “1 told you not 
to put onions in this hamburger injec- 
tion. They give me B.O.!” 


Yank 


Zeess Eengleesh! 


A Frenchman, stwggling with the 
English language, turned to an Amer- 
ican friend for counsel. 

“What,” he asked, “is a polar bear?” 

‘Polar bear? Why, he lives up north, 
sits on a cake of ice, and eats fish.” 

“Zat settle! I will not accept.” 

“You will not accept what?” asked 
the American. 

“Ah,” explained the Frenchman, “I 
was invite to be a polar bear at a 
funeral and I will not accept.” ~ 


Battle Stations! 

A ships gunner, home on leave, was 
sitting with his cat before the fire. His 
wife was going out to visit some neigh- 
bors and, she warned him to keep an 
eye on the fire. 

When she returned, the gunner was 
sitting in his chair, ,snoring, and the 
fire had gone out. 

Exasperated, she yelled at him, 
“Fire!” 

The gunner leapt to attention, tore 
open the door of the oven, rammed the 
cat in, slammed the door and cried, 
“Number One gun ready!” 


Heel Hitler! 
Sign in a shoe repair shop: “If Your 
Shoes Aren’t Ready, Don’t Blame Us. 
Two of Our Employees Have Gone 


After a Heel to Save Your Soles.” 
Town Talk, Denver. Colo. 


Landlubber 


Mess Sergeant: “You're not eating 
your fish. What’s wrong with it?” 
Soldier; “Long time no sea.” 
Tailspin, Ellington Field, Houston, Texas 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of Scho- 
lastic next week because of the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 

This break in our regular weekly 
schedule does not deprive subscrib- 
ers of their full quota of issues for 
the semester. Subscribers will re- 
ceive 16 issues, as promised. 
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“Tomorrow's Sun 


To Thee May 
Never Rise” 











This is a gifted poet’s 
way of reminding men 
of the uncertainty of the 


future. 


If you are in need of life 
insurance, this truth 
should remind you that 


the time to do something 


about it is 


TODAY 
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“BUT I CAN DREAM, CAN'T |?” 


It’s the lonesomest feeling in all this world to be out on 
the thin edge of the firing line—haunted by cold and wet, 
hounded by 88’s, hunted by Mark IV’s, lashed at by every 
weapon a tough foe can bring to bear. So, in the tense, 
waiting hours between battles, a fellow gets to dreaming 
about home and the ones he loves—warm and wistful 
dreams that grow and multiply until they fillthe wholeearth. 


Somewhere in the dreams of every fighting man are the 
trips he intends to make, one day, in the land he’s fighting 
for—and usually, one very special trip with the girl 
who waited! Greyhound’s post-war plans are based on 


making those trips everything that a man has pictured 
in his day-dreams—trestful, convenient, scenically beauti- 
ful, and so low in cost that they will fit even the slender 
purse of a homecoming buck private or seaman. 


Today, one tremendous job comes first with Greyhound 
—furnishing vital transportation for U. S. manpower on 
the home front, so that our fighters in far lands will get 
the tools of war they need, on time and in ample quantity. 
Then, when the war's won, look to Greyhound for a new 
standard of highway travel, surpassing all that has gone 
before. It’s coming, sure’ as Victory! 


GREYHOUND 
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